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NOTICE TO READERS OF THE MAGAZINE. 


The portrait of Maj. J. W. Powell was engraved and printed 
. and bound in as a frontispiece.to accompany the sketch of his 
life in the May number, but it was found to be so imperfect that 
it was torn out and another likeness secured. The electrotype 
which is used in this number comes from Maj. Powell himself. 
There have been many inquiries about the portrait, hence the 
explanation. The steel plate engraving of Mr. H. H. Bancroft 
is at the moment expected from New York. For the next num- 
ber we have the promise of ‘a sketch of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
from the pen of Mr. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., of Boston, and we 
shall furnish a portrait with the same. We expect to continue 
the personal sketches, and will give portrait of Quatrefages 
after that of Miss Edwards. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLean. 


IV.—NORSE REMAINS IN AMERICA. 


The records concerning the Icelandic colony in Greenland 
are meager, uncertain and tragmentary. What finally became 
of the colony is unknown. Communication ceased with Green- 
land some time during the fifteenth century. However, it was 
not wholly torgotten. Many expeditions set out to undertake 
its rediscovery, which was not effected until 1721, when Hans 
Egede succeeded in re-opening communication; but he found no 
descendants of the Norsemen there. 

Ancient ruins in Greenland do not appear to be either numer- 
ous or extensive. It is probable the colony never was a large 
one. Near Igaliko, which is situated on an isthmus formed by 
two fjords, there can be traced the walls of about seventeen 
dwellings, and opposite the Moravian settlement ot Frederiksdal 
there have been found tombs containing wooden coffins, with 
skeletons wrapped in hairy cloth, and both pagan and Christian 
tomb-stones, with runic inscriptions. 

With these evidences before them the Copenhagen antiquar- 
ians felt assured that remains of the Norsemen could also be 
found in the eastern part of the United States, and in order to 
establish their conclusions they sent out letters of inquiry to 
societies and individuals for information. Thus having been put 
on the trail the evidence was forthcoming. The Tiistorical 
Society of Rhode Island was quick to respond, and procured 
such data as must have not only delighted but astonished the 
Copenhagen sages. The Dighton Rock Inscription, the Old 
Stone Mill at Newport and the Skeleton in Armor constitute 
the array of evidence. That these purported evidences had 
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much to do with giving the exact location of the so-called Norse 
settlements there can be no question. The Icelandic manu- 
scripts at once pointed to the exact spot where the Dighton 
Rock is placed. The inscription on+the rock was carefully 
studied by the Danish antiquarians, from the lines and figures 
carefully drawn by the authority of the Rhode Island Society. 
The result of the labors of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen was published in 1837, in a book entitled “Anti- 
quitates Americane,” to which a supplement was added in 
1841. This work, with the American array of purported facts, 
gave zest to the subject of the Norse discovery. With confi- 
dence the route of the Norsemen along the shore of New Eng- 
land and the positions they occupied were pointed out. So 
great was the elation of feeling that it could scarcely be confined 
within reasonable limits, and soon, under this inspiration, the 
Scandinavians penetrated into the southern portions of the 
United States. How much farther they would have gone it is 
impossible to say had not the tide been checked by a more 
sober and rational view of the American monuments. 

With all the light that has been thrown upon the Dighton 
Rock, it would be reasonable to suppose that no one would de- 
sire to bring it forth as proof ot the Norse expeditions. Certain 
subjects, similar to certain men, die hard. One man—Professor 
R. B. Anderson—thus announces his undying faith: “Until 
sufficient proof of some other origin of the Newport Tower 
and the Dighton Rock inscription are given, we shall persist in 
claiming them as relics ot the Norsemen.”* In his chapter on 
Thorfinn Karlsefne he is moved to say: “In the next place, at- 
tention is invited to an inscription on a rock, situated on the 
right bank of the Taunton River, in Bristol County, Mass. It is 
familiarly called the Dighton Writing Rock Inscription. It stands 
in the very region which the Norsemen frequented.: It is written 
in characters which the natives have never used nor sculptured. 
This inscription was copied by Dr. Danforth as early as 1680, 
by Cotton Mather in 1712; it was copied by Dr. Greenwood in 
1730, by Stephen Sewell in 1768, by James Winthrop in 1788, 
and has been copied at least four times in the present century. 
The rock was seen and talked of by the first settlers in New 
England long before anything was said about the Norsemen 
discovering America before Columbus. Near the center of the 
inscription we read distinctly, in Roman characters, CXXXI, 
which 1s 151, the exact number of Thorfinn’s party. Then we 
find an N, a boat, and the Runic character for M, which may 
be interpreted, ‘N(orse) seafaring M(en).’ Besides we have the 
word NAM—took (took possession), and the whole of Thor- 
finn’s name, with the exception of the first letter. Repeating 
these characters we have, ORFIN, CXXXI, N (picture of a 





azt*America Not Discovered by Columbus, p. 22, 
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boat), M, NAM, which has been interpreted by Prof. Rafn as 
follows: ‘Thorfinn, with one hundred and fifty-one Norse sea- 
faring men, took possession of this land (landnam).’ In the 
lower left corner of the inscription is a figure of a woman and 
a child, near the latter of which is the letter S, reminding us 
most forcibly of Gudrid and her son, Snorre. Upon the whole, 
the Dighton Writing Rock, it Prof. Rafn’s plates and interpre- 
tations can be relied upon, removes all doubt concerning the 
presence of Thorfinn, Karlsefne and the Norsemen at Taunton 
River, in the beginning of the ‘eleventh century.” * 

Prof. Anderson appears to be utterly oblivious to the fact 
that investigations have been made concerning this rock, since 
Prof. Rafn’s opinions were published. It is but charitable to 
assume that Prof. Anderson never heard of the results of this 
inquiry, although they have repeatedly been published. It will 
be noticed that Prof. Anderson indirectly admits that if the 
Dighton Rock does not confirm the Norse discoveries, then 
there is doubt concerning the presence of Norsemen at Taun- 
ton river. 

The more judicious and better informed De Costa, in his 
chapterless volume, entitled Pre-Columbian Discoveries of 
America, although, apparently he bas exhausted the evidences 
bearifg on his theme, devotes but little space in the body of his 
work to the American monument, but his references, where 
made, are mostly in the form of foot notes. In one of these 
notes, concerning Dighton Rock, he affirms that “whoever 
compares this inscription with those of undeniably Indian origin 
found elsewhere, cannot fail to be impressed with the similarity. 
* * Just over these letters isa character, supposed to be Roman 
also, which may signify NA, or MA, the letter A being formed 
by the last branch of M. Now MA in Icelandic is used as an 
abbreviation of A/adr, which signifies the original settler of a 
country.” + 

By competent observers the Dighton Rock has been de- 
scribed as a large angular block of greenstone trap, presenting 
a smooth inclined line of structure, or natural face towards the 
channel. It lies on a large flat in the bend of the river, and is 
exposed or laid bare at ebb-tide, but covered with several feet of 
water at the flow, submerging the rock, with its inscription. 
The action of the tide, thus diurnally assailing the inscription, 
which has continued for a great length of years, has tended 
to obliterate the traces of all pigments and stains, which the 
aborigines are known to have employed to eke out their rock- 
writings or drawings. The effect of disintegration from atmos- 
pheric causes have been probably less, under this action of the 
water, than is usual in dry situations. But as the tide deposits 





*America Not Discovered by Columbus, pp. 82, 83. 
tPre-Columbian Discovery; p. 66. 
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upon its surface a light marine scum, which necessarily renders 
any scientific examination of the inscription unsatisfactory with- 
out a thorough removal of all recremental or deposited matter. 

Washington, who was well versed in Indian matters, on being 
shown a delineation of the rock, pronounced the drawings 
aboriginal. In 1839, Mr. Schoolcraft employed Ching Wauk, 
an intelligent Algonkin chief, well versed in Indian pictography, 
to descipher the inscription from the engravings of the rock 
that appeared in “Antiquities Americane,” one of which was 
made in 1790, and the other in 1830. Selecting the former he 
pronounced it Indian, that it related to two nations, and con- 
sisted of two parts. All the figures to the left of a line drawn 
through it which would not touch any part of the figures related 
to the acts and exploits of the chief, represented by the key- 
figure, No 1, and all the devices to the right of it had reference 
tc his enemies and their acts. There was nothing depicted in 
either of the figures to denote a foreigner. There was no figure 
of, or sign for, a gun, sword, axe, or other implement, such as 
were brought by white men beyond the sea. 

One engraving, taken from Schoolcraft’s “Indian Tribes,” 
“presents unity of original drawing corresponding to the Indian 
system, which cannot fail to strike the observer. It is entirely 
Indian, and is executed in the symbolic character which the Al- 
gonkins call Kekeewin,%.¢., teachings. The fancied resem- 
blances to old forms of the Roman letters or figures, which 
appear on tte Copenhagen copies, wholly disappear. The only 
apparent exception to this remark is the upright rhomboidal 
figure resembling some forms of the ancient ¢> , but which ap- 

ears to be an accidental resemblance. No trace appears, or 
could be found by the several searches of the assumed Runic 
letter Thor, which holds a place on former copies. Rock in- 
scriptions of a similar character have within a few years been 
found in other parts of the country, which denote the prevalence 
of this system among the aboriginal tribes from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. It is more particularly an Algonkin trait, and 
the inscriptions are called by them Muzzinabiks, or rock-teach- 
ing, while the elements of the system itselt are called, as above 
stated, Kekeewin and Kekeenowin.”* _ 

The great dissimilarity in the different delineations of the 
forms of the marks on the Dighton stone, in which no two 
would appear to be intended for the same design, must neces- 
sarily shake confidence in the possibility of assigning it to a 
positive significance in linguistics. In speaking of this rock, 
Dr. Wilson says: “At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Albany, in 1856, I had 
an opportunity of inspecting a cast of the Rock. No more con- 
fused and indistinct scrawl ever tried the eyes of antiquarian 





*3ee Schoolcraft’s Dissertation in his “Indian Tribes,” Vol. IV, p. 120. 
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seer. Mine proved wholly unable to discern the invaluable 
holograph of the ancient Norse Columbus. Indeed, the in«lis- 
tinctness of the half-obliterated design, and the rough natural 
surface of the weathered rock on which the figures have been 
scratched with the imperfect tools of some Indian artist, abun- 
dantly account for the variations in successive copies, as well as 
for the fanciful additions which enthusiastic cupyists have made 
out of its obscure lines.” * 

The question of the Runic letters found on the rock should 
not be passed lightly over. Prof. Ratn attempted to show that 
there were positively two or three of these characters on it. 
In the quotation from Schoolcratt, above given, it will be noticed 
that he expressly declares that “no trace appears, or could be 
found by the several searches, of the assumed Runic letter 
Thor, which holds’a place on former copies.” Now, whether 
or not Prof. Rafn found what he specially was in search of, or 
else some one purposely deceived him by injecting Runic char- 
acters into the copy, cannot be determined at this late date. 
Bitter experience has taught the antiquarian to weigh Runic 
well before arriving at a decision. As an illustration, the case 
ot Prof. Finn Magnusen may be cited with profit. In the Swe- 
dish province of Bleking is a rock (called “Runamo”) with a 
so-called Runic inscription relating to the battle between king 
Harold Hildetand, of Denmark, and the Swedish king Sigurd 
Ring, fought about the year 700 of our era. Under the auspices 
of the Royal Danish Academy of Science, in the year 1833, a 
committee of scientists were sent to visit the rock, and carefully 
a and make a complete report in regard to it. Prot. 
Finn Magnusen, a member of the committee, in 1841, published 
an illustrated quarto work of 742 pages relating to the inscrip- 
tion, under the title Runamo og Runerne. The following is the 
rendering ot the inscription : 

“ Hildekind occupied the empire 
Gard cut in (the runes) 

Ole gave cath (oath of allegiance) 
(May) Odin hallow the runes 
(May) Ring fall 

On this earth 

Alfs, love gods 

(Hate) Ole 

O.jin and Freja 

And Arer’s descendants 

(May) Destroy our enemies 
Grant Harold 

A great victory.” 


In 1842 and 1844, the eminent Danish archeologist, J. J. A. 
Worse, visited the Aunamo Fock, and after having caretully 
examinea it, came to the following conclusion: “There is no 
Runic inscription whatever on Runamo Fock, and that the 





*Prehistoric Man; p. 406. 
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marks considered as runes by Finn Magnusen are simply the 
natural cracks on the decayed surface of a trap dyke filling up 
arent in a granitic formation.” It is probable that there are 
some still living who will continue to believe that these natural 
markings are runes. 

The discussion of the Dighton Rock cannot be more fitly 
closed than in the interesting summary made by Dr. Wilson: 

“The history of this inscription is scarcely surpassed, in the 
interest it has excited or the novel phases it has exhibited at 
successive epochs ot theoretical speculation, by any Perusinian, 
Eugubine, or Nilotic riddle. When the taste of American 
antiquaries inclined towards Pheenician relics, the Dighton in- ~ 
scription conformed to their opinions; and with changing 
tastes it has proved equally compliant. In 1783, the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, D. D., President of Yale College, when preaching before 
the governor of the state of Connecticut, appealed to the Digh- 
ton Rock, graven, as he believed, in the old Punic or Phoenician 
character and language; in proof that the Indians were of the 
accursed seed of Canaan, and were to be displaced and rooted 
out bv the European descendants of Japhet. ‘The Phcenicians,’ 
he affirms, ‘charged the Dighton and other rocks in Narragan- 
set Bay with Punic inscriptions remaining to this day, which 
last I myself have repeatedly seen and taken off at large, as did 
Prof. Sewell. He has lately transmitted a copy of this inscrip- 
tion to Mr, Gebelin, of the Parisian Academy of Sciences, 
who, comparing them with the Punic palzography, judges them 
to be Punic, and has interpreted them as denoting that the 
ancient Carthaginians once visited these distant regions’ * * * 
Here, then, we perceive the very materials we stand in need of. 
Change but this Punic into a Runic inscription, and the winds 
of the north will fit the Scandinavian Icelanders far better than 
voyagers from the Mediterranean Sea * * * So early as 
1680, Dr. Danforth executed what he characterized as a ‘faith- 
ful and accurate representation of the inscription’ on Dighton 
Rock. In t712, the celebrated Cotton Mather procured draw- 
ings of the same, and transmitted them to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of London, with a description, printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1714, reterring to it as ‘an in- 
scription in which are seven or eight lines, about seven or eight 
feet long, and about a foot wide, each of them engraven with 
unaccountable characters, not like any known character.” \n 1730, 
Dr. Isaac Greenwood, HA@llisian Professor at Cambridge, New 
England, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don a drawing of the same inscription, accompanied with a 
description which proves the great care with which his copy 
was executed. In 1768, Mr. Stephen Sewall, Protessor of Ori- 
ental Languages at Cambridge, New England, took a careful 
copy, the size of the original, and deposited it in the Museum of 
Harvard University; and a transcript of this was forwarded to 
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the Royal Society of London, six years later, by Mr. James Win- 
throp, Hollisian Professor of Mathematics. In 1786, the Rev. 
Michael Lort, D. D., one of the vice-presidents of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, again brought the subject, with all its 
accumulated illustrations, before that society; and Col. Vallency 
undertook to prove that the inscription was neither Phoenician 
nor Punic, but Siberian. Subsequently, Judge Winthrop exe- 
cuted a drawing in 1788 ; and again we have others by Judge 
Baylies and Mr. Joseph Gooding in 1790, by Mr. Kendall in 
1807, by Mr. Job Gardner in 1812, and finally, in 1830, by a 
commission appointed by the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
and. communicated to the Antiquaries of Copenhagen with 
elaborate descriptions: which duly appear in their Antiqustaties 
Americana, in proof of novel and very remarkable deductions. 
Surely no inscription, ancient or modern, not even the Behistun 
cuneatics, or the trilingual Rosetta Stone, ever received more 
faithful study. After inspecting the rude scrawls of which it 
chiefly consists, it is pleasant to feel assured of this, at least : 
that when learned divines, professors and linguists thus perse- 
veringly questioned this New England sphinx for upwards of a 
century and a half, we have good proof that no more valuable 
inscriptions have been allowed to perish unrecorded, But the 
most curious matter relating to this written rock is, that after 
being thus put to the question by learned inquisitors for a hun- 
dred and fitty years, it did at length yield a most surprising 
response. 

The description given by Prof. Greenwood of his own process 
of copying, and by Prof. Winthrop of the method pursued by 
his colleague, Mr. Sewall—as well as the assiduity and zeal of 
other copyists—would, under all ordinary circumstances, have 
seemed to render any further reference to the stone itself super- 
fluous. But no sooner do the Danish antiquaries write to their 
Rhode Island correspondents, with a hint of Leif Erikson and 
other old Norsemen’s New England explorations than the 
Dighton Rock grows luminous; and the Rhode [sland Com- 
mission sends a new drawing to Copenhagen, duly engraved, 
with all the others, in tne Antiguitates Americana, from which 
the learned Danes, Finn Magnusen and Charles C. Rafn—as 
indeed the most unlearned of English or American readers 
may—discern the name of Thorfinn, with an exact, though by 
no means equally manifest enumeration of the associates who, 
according to the saga, accompanied Karlsetne’s expedition to 
Vinland in A. D. 1007. The annais of antiquarian exploration 
record many marvellous disclosures, but few more surprising 
than this.”* 

The Dighton Rock inscription having been so well received 
in Copenhagen, Dr. Webb, the Secretary of the Rhode Island 





*Prehistoric Man ,;}. 43-46. 
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Society, again essayed to enlighten the Danes, so sent them a 
drawing of the circular stone mill at Newport, along with some 
metallic implements found in conjunction with a skeleton at Fall 
River. These new evidences were published in the Supplement 
to Antiguitates Americana, which appeared in 1841. Much 
learning was employed to prove by analogies that these also 
were of Norse origin. That the Round Tower at Newport, 
Rhode Island, is of Scandinavian origin rests on no other foun- 
dation than that of bold assertion. And yet the idea has found 
its way into our school books, and a picture of it is given, in 





QLD STONE MILL 


attestation ot the early visit of the Icelanders. This structure, 
which has so forcibly been pressed into service to do duty in 
substantiating an unhappy theory, stands on an eminence in the 
center of the town of Newport, being about twenty-four feet 
high and twenty-three feet in diameter, circular in form. It 
rests upon eight piers, connected by arches; has four small 
windows, and, high up the wall, above the arches, was a small 
fire-place. The columns are about ten feet high; the height of 
the center of the arches from the ground is twelve feet six inches, 
and the toundation extends to the depth of four or five feet. 
The stones composing the structure are irregular in size and not 
placed in regular layers. 
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IDOLS AND IMAGES. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the most interesting subjects connected with American 
archeology is the one which relates to the worship of images 
or idol worship. This was the earliest form of religion in his- 
toric countries, and is, even now, a most extensive and wide 
spread system and so introduces a most important field of 
research. We are, to be sure, in America brought to it from 
another side than that which is usual, namely, the prehistoric, 
but it ends where it began in historic countries. Its chief 
development was among the civilized races, though its origin 
lies back of all civilization, and can be only learned from the 
uncivilized countries. America furnishes unusual advantages 
for the study of this system, for it not only presents idolatry in a 
high stage of development and associated with a comparatively 
high state of art, but it also brings before us various lower stages 
in which idol worship prevailed. We are evidently brought by 
the symbolism of America nearer the sources of idolatry than in 
any other country, and therefore may find it profitable to study 
these symbols. The subject of comparative religions has been 
followed hitherto in eastern countries, America having been left 
out of the account altogether, but we are really nearer the 
sources of the ancient religions than the people of the east, and 
may well study the tokens which are at our very doors. 

I, Let us consider the character ot idolatry on the American 
continent. It is well known that idolatry prevailed in scripture 
lands and was there condemned as a source of degredation. The 
common: theory is that it was a system which came from the de- 
cline of a higher faith toa lower, and that its appearance in other 
lands involves the same conclusion. Contrary to this is the theory 
that idolatry was one of a series which led from a lower toa higher 
stage, and would ultimately have ended in monotheism. From 
this some have drawn the conclusion that every form ot religion 
was the result of the process of evolution. Worship of nature 
powers led upto personification, this personification introduced 
the human image as the chief form of its embodiment, and so 
these images or idols were ultimately the means by which the mind 
sought to reach the apprehension of divine attributes. Some 
would maintain that the worship of “culture heroes” followed 
the worship of images, and after this the polytheistic divinities 
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appeared, and that the end would have been a Monotheism, sim- 
ilar to that of oriental countries. This, however, is mere con- 
jecture and is by no means sustained by the study of symbolism 
on this continent. 


While there was a progress from the lower condition up to a 
higher, there was never the attainment of such a conception as 
prevailed in historic countries and certainly no such view as that 
given in the Book of Revelation. Though we have the various 
members of the series—animal worship, sun worship, fire worship, 
sky worship or Sabzanism, image worshipand even hero worship, 
there was no such thing as the worship of a personal god and no 
conception of the spirituality of the divine being. This may be 
ascribed to lack of opportunity, or to arrested development; but it 
would seem as if the experiment had been sufficiently tried. The 
remoteness of America from historic countries was such that the 
influence of revelation was not felt. The people were not brought 
to the idea of holiness by that or any other influence, and were 
lacking in the essential element which constitutes the religion of 
historic countries. There is this extenuating circumstance, they 
had never come directly in contact with anything better. If 
there was a higher view aniong the civilized and historic nations 
which had enjoyed the benefits of revelation, it never came to 
them. If there was any contact with historic countries it was so 
slight that its influence is imperceptible. Still, the same re- 
proach brought against idolatry in the east might be brought 
against it here. Man was held in bondage to his own super- 
stition. He never rose above himself. While there was a pro- 
gress in civilization and a wonderful advance in symbolism there 
was very little progress in morality or true religious life. In 
reality the greatest cruelty which was ever practiced in America 
was that which appeared in connection with the worship of idols 
and personal divinities in Mexico. Montezuma, the Aztec king, 
sought out human captives by thousands and offered them to the 
great sun divinity whose image stood on the summit of the lofty 
Teocalli of the city. Civilization brought in a most elaborate 
system of symbols, all of which were expressive of the personifi- 
cation of nature powers, but were at the same time expressive of 
the worst passions of human nature, The rise ot idolatry in this 
country does not prove that man would have reached the wor- 
ship of the one true God without the aid of revelation, but rather 
proves the contrary; so that we have the same lesson here that 
we learn in heathen countries. While there was a correlation 
between the geographical surroundings and the social condition, 
there was nothing in man’s environment to bring him to a con- 
dition of spirituality. 

This lesson is also taught by the geography of religion. It is 
remarkable that different zones should present so many forms 
of religion; that as we pass through the geographical districts 
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from the north to the south we find the symbols of nature 
worship growing more elaborate and advanced; but it is still 
more remarkable that when nature powers were personified and 
human attributes were given to animal divinities, man should 
not have arisen at a subsequent stage to the apprehension of the 
true God. F 


The following are the religions and the order in which they 
appear: (1.) Shamanism, which prevailed among the degraded 
fishermen of the north. Here. the people were brought under 
the control of their medicine men, who often threw. themselves 
into a frenzy and became the chief of the dog-eaters. It was a 
degraded system which prevailed among a most degraded peo- 
ple. (2) Nextto this was totemism. This was found among the 
hunter tribes. It wasthe religion ot savagery, It consisted in the 
worship of animals as clan divinities, some of which were rulers 
of the’sky, others the rulers of the forest and the field. It pre- 
vailed on the Northwest Coast among the Thlinkeets, among the 
aborigines of Hudson’s Bay, and among all the Algonkin tribes 
situated along the chain of the great lakes. Totemism was per- 
haps a higher system than shamanism, but it brought in no higher 
personality than man himself. (3.) The religion which followed 
totemism consisted in the worship of mythologic divinities, some 
of which were apparently humanand others purely animal. Myth- 
ologic divinities prevailed, especially among the Iroquois, the 
Dakotas, the Cherokees and the tribes of that general stock. 
They were incident to the highly organized confederacies, and 
were often made identical with the historic personages which ap- 
peared as the founders of these confederacies, “Culture heroes” 
also appeared among the wilder tribes, such as the Algonkins. 
These were mythologic divinities, but they always bore with 
them the symbolism of the lower animal worship, showing that 
they were totemistic in their origin and nature, and not historic. 

(4) Sun worship. This prevailed among the agricultural races 
inhabiting the Mississippi Valley, who Had their chief seats along 
the Ohio River and in the Gulf States. Among them were the 
Cherokees, Natchez and Muscogees. The Mound-builders who 
inhabited these districts were also sun worshipers. They em- 
bodied the sun symbols in their works and relics. (5.) A fifth 
form of worship was that found among the semi-civilized races 
of the great plateau of the west, especially the Zunis and Moquis. 
They were Sabzans or the sky worshipers. While they be- 
lieved the sun to be a great divinity, they regarded all nature 
powers as divine. They had symbols for the sky, lightning, 
winds, rain, and for the points of the compass; they divided the 
sky into six parts, which they called houses, and gave a different 
color to each of these houses. They held to a sort of ani- 
mal worship also, and placed animals as the guardians of the 
different parts of the sky: the eagle of the upper region, the 
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mole of the lower region, the mountain lion of the north, the 
wildcat of the south, the wolf of the east, and the coyote of the 
west. They had rude images of these animals and worshiped 
them as fetiches. Each image had a color which corresponded 
to that part of the sky of which he was the guardian. Human 
images were also used. These images were attended with sym- 
bols of the nature powers, One of these was called the priest- 
hood of the bow. It stood on a crooked serpent, which was a 
symbol of lightning, was surmounted with an arched figure, 
which was furnished with a head and legs and had different col- 
ors, and was the symbol of the rainbow. The image had no 
arms, but was furnished with wings whose feathers were droop- 
ing to symbolize rain; on his head was a turreted cap, which 
represented the sky; on either side was an image of the bear, 
which represented the guardians of the sky. (5,) Anthropo- 
morphism. This prevailed among civilized nations of Mexico 
and Central America, It was much more advanced than others, 
for the nature powers were all personified by it, and most of its 
symbols were connected with the human image in some shape. 

Still, the divinities of the civilized races were far from being a 
source of elevation, and were really a source of degradation. The 
idols which embodied them were covered with the most elab- 
orate ornaments and symbols drawn from the animal and vege- 
table world, some of which were very horrid and repulsive. 
Any one who looks upon these idols and recognizes the human 
form and the cross draped with snakes and crowned with crota- 
lus jaws, and sees the grinning skull protruding from the midst, 
will realize how direful an influence these must have exerted 
over the people. The progress of native religion developed just 
such idols and culminated in such monsters, showing that there 
was scarcely an approach to the true idea and certainly no promise 
for the future. 

We call attention to the following cuts to illustrate the point: 
Fig. 1 represents the Aleuts following their shaman in his mad 
ceremony.* This is only one scene; others are described by Dr. 
Franz Boaz and by Dr. Rink. The shamans had control of the 
spirits, and could call up demons which would drive away the 
game or could exorcise the demons and bring the game near 
the hunters. There was no power to elevatein this. The same 
may be said of the system that prevailed among the eastern 
Eskimos. According to Dr. Boaz their chief divinity was a 
woman, who slew her father and her children, and followed 
them to the under world. She dwells beneath the waters, but 
must be appeased by the fishermen at all times. There are also 
divinities which dwell in the rocks, so that every strange-looking 











*In Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. 3, we learn that the shamans, among some f the 
tribes, even attacked their followers and bit pieces of flesh from their bodies, and in 
other tribes went to the graves and ate the flesh from the bones of the dead. 
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rock is regarded with awe, as if it were alive and contained a 
spirit within its depths. 

The second figure is also instructive.* This represents the 
chief of the Thlinkeets lying in state, with his totems near the 
bed and the ceremonial blankets covering the bed and hanging 





Fig. 1.—Shaman as a Dog-eater. 


upon the walls above it. We see in these the conventional forms 
which were given to the totems when they were woven into 
cloth or painted upon wood, the eye having been placed in every 
limb of the animal as well as in the head, for the divinity 
was capable of looking out from every part of the body. We 





*A description of this chief and his totems may be found in the Smith.~ nian 
Report for 1888, 
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see in the picture the stuffed images, which were totems and 
guardian divinities, some of them being individual totems, others 
clan totems, and others ancestral totems, The bear was the 
totem of this chief; but it had been substituted for the serpent. 
So the private and allied totems are placed beside the bed. This 
picture is not so repulsive as the one just given, but it shows the 
superstition of the natives. There was a confidence in the ani- 





Fig. 2.—Thlinkeet Chief Lying in State. 


mal divinities which gave them a sense of security more than 
that which the shamans could give, but it was certainly not 
elevating in its effect. 

A third and fourth picture might be given to illustrate the 
system that followed these.* We will only refer to them here. 
If the reader will take the picture of Atortaho, with his head 
wreathed with snakes, as one specimen; the great serpent mound 

* 





*The picture of the Iroquois returning thanks o the Great Spirit, found in the 
Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, is suggestive. Here the natives 
are dancing in their native costumes marked with the emblems of their clans, but 
covered wi'h masks, as they brandished their weapons toward thesky. Human 
sacrifices were common among the southern tribes. Serpent worship and sun wor- 
ship required human sacrifices from the Mound-builders of Ohio in their time. 
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as another ; the “ winged figures” of the Gulf States as another, 
he will find representations of the mythologic creatures, and 
will see what this form of nature worship was, and can judge for 
himself as to its character and influence.* For specimens of the 
Sabzan worship, he might take the fetiches and the shields of 
the priesthood of the bow belonging to the Zunis, or the sym- 
bols connected with the snake dance of the Moquis, or the “sand 
pictures” which represent the myths of the Navajo tribe. In 
these he will find a system which is more advanced than totem- 
ism, but one which still held its votaries in bondage. According 
to Mr. Cushing, the rudest forms had the most of the divinity 
in them, for they were nearer to nature, while the carved speci- 
mens were farther away. The hand of man might bring more 
advanced art, but it did not bring any more of the divinity with it. 


The next figure (Fig. 3) illustrates the character of the sun 
worship as it prevailed among the so-called civilized races. This 
system differed from that which prevailed in the mound district, 
though sun worship in both districts joined hard upon idol wor- 
ship, but its symbols were different. The figure represents the 
tablet which was fixed in the rear wall in the Temple of the Sun 
at Palenque, and was called the tablet of the sun. The central 
object is a hideous face or mask, with protruding tongue, which 
is supported by two staves in the form of across. The cross 
stands on a kind of altar, which is supported by two crouching 
figures. On either side are two priests, in the act of making 
human offerings to the face of the sun, Two stooping men 
support the priests on their backs while they stand and present 
their offerings. Here,then, we have another picture of the growth 
of nature worship, but it is not a picture that attracts us either 
by its symbolism or by its hidden significance. The hideous 
mask may indeed have represented a sun divinity, but there is 
nothing kindly or hopeful in the symbols. -It may be that the 
crouching figure represents Tlaloc, “the god of rain,” and that 
the bulging eye symbolized the rain itself; it may be also that 
the protruding tongue symbolized the spirit of life, which was a 
gift of the sun divinity, and that the different parts of the human 
body, as distributed and scattered and separated, symbolized the 
-various elements and nature powers, but human sacrifices were 
offered to these divinities, and even in the tablet human beings 
are crushed beneath their feet. The same lesson is taught by 
the symbols of the Aztecs, such as the “calendar stone,” the 
sacrificial stone, and confirmed by the customs of the people and 
by the idols which they worshiped. In Mexico the sun divinity 
was appeased by human sacrifices, the face was washed with 
human bloed, and the very sacrificial stones, which are cov- 





*Descriptions of the dry paintings of the Navajoes are given by Dr. Washington 
Matthews in the Fifth Annual Report of Ethnological Report, and of the snake 
dance of the Moquis by Capt. Burke in his volume on the subject. 
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ered with the emblems of the sun divinity, were made to catch 
the blood of human victims that were slaughtered. History 
and tradition, to be sure, give us the other side, for we read 
the story of “A Fair God,” and find the personal qualities of the 
one who was worshiped by the Aztecs quite similar to those of 
the great redeemer of mankind. We read, also, the teachings 
and prayers which have been written and find much that resem- 
bles the teaching of the Scripture, but this was all in spite of the 
idolatry which prevailed, and can, by no means, be ascribed to 
nature worship. If the “fair god” was pictured with such a kindly 
face and his words to the people were so full of hope, we are 
surprised that the sun divinity, which was*personified in the 
story, should have been appeased by so many victims, and that the 
pyramids, which were erected to so benevolent a being, should 
have everywhere wreaked with human blood. The idols placed in 
the shrines on the. summits of these pyramids impressed even 
the Spanish conquerors with the sense of cruelty, and they were 
hurled down the sides as cruel monsters. 


Let us study the character of this “fair god,” called by the 
Mexicans Quelcatlcoatl. The contrast between the symbolism 
and the traditionary history of this chief divinity is very striking. 
He is represented by the symbols of the bird, serpent, flint and 
cross, signifying clouds, lightning, thunder-bolt and four winds. 
His name means feathered snake. His temple was a round 
tower, but the door was in the shape of the jaw and fangs of the 
snake. He hada ship of snake skins. He disappeared into the 
snake corner. But according to the tradition given he had the 
most benevolent character. His life was full of self-sacrifice and 
his labors most useful to his nation. His enemy was Tezcatli- 
poca, who was the “god of death,” and can be compared only 
to Loki, the arch-demon of the Scandinavians. It is singular 
that this good divinity should withdraw and give place to this 
evil one, though he promisedto return. The strange story reads 
like a modified history of Christ or Buddha. We are at a loss 
to account forit. Shall we say that some kindly missionary, such 
as St. Brandon, the Irish traveler, or some Buddhist priest 
reached these distant shores and gave the new doctrines to the 
natives? We certainly cannot ascribe the traditionary character 
to the law of parallel development; for if we do it is difficult to 
reconcile the traditions with the symbols. The natives may have 
have deified some historic character in one and symbolized nature 
powers in the other. According to tradition this divinity is pic- 
tured out as a white man with a heavy beard and long, priestly 
gown. He is said to have come from the east and retired to the 
east, but his return was fully expected by the Aztecs, so fully 
that they mistook the Spanish general, Cortez, for this divinity. 
There have been various theories adopted to account for this 
strange story, and for the no less strange expectation. Prescott 
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Fig. $.—Sun Mask on Tablet in the Temple of the Sun at Palenque. 
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thought that it was a historic character. Brinton thinks it was 
only a personification of the sun to be compared with the other 
culture heroes, such as Manco Copac and Vira Cocha. Ban- 
croft thinks that two forms of religion were represented. He 
recognizes not only two diverse races but two currents of ideas, 
two. ways of judging events, two orders of gods. Mr. Tylor 
declares him to have been the sun. J. G. Muller says he is the 
national god of the Toltecs, having an original nature basis for 
his existence. He has been compared to Hercules and Dionysus 
of the east, and to the German Siegfried, and his enemy to the 
Celtic dragon-killers, and to the great spirit of the Chippewas. 
But what do the symbols teach us? We may place Christianity 
in its worst light, contrasting the cruelty of the Spanish con- 
queror with the passive meekness of the Aztec king; yet, the 
symbols and customs of that strange people convince us that 
idolatry here was a most degrading and merciless system and in 
no way promised hope for the people. 


II. Let us next consider the origin of idolatry. We have 
spoken of the geography of religion and have shown that dif- 
ferent systems prevailed in different geographical districts. We 
are now to study the distribution of the idols, and ask whether 
there was any district or circumstance or state of society in 
which this system may be said to have arisen. The source of 
information is.in the symbols. We find as we look over the con- 
tinent that there are many symbols, but that the symbols of idol- 
atry are mingled with those of other forms of religion. We find 
also, that idol worship prevailed in the lower stages of society 
and continued into the higher stages—each grade of advance- 
ment having a more elaborate symbolism about it. The sur- 
vival of the lower forms of worship, however, may be recognized 
even in those localities where idol worship was at its height. 
Our conclusion, drawn from all of these facts is that in America, 
at least, idolatry was the result of a gradual development and 
that the worship of the human image is to be connected with 
nature worship. Let us then take up the study of the images as 
they are found in the different districts. The following are the 
channels through which this form of worship flowed, the means 
by which this class of images has been perpetuated. (1.) The 
effigy mounds. These are mainly the effigies of animals, yet the 
human form is seen among them often enough to show that 
there was a beginning of idolatry even here. (2.) The “in- 
scribed rocks” frequently present human figures in association 
with animal figures. (3.) Tablets and shell gorgets have been 
discovered in which the human face is in combination with the 
animal form. (4.) There were various amulets, charms and per- 
sonal ornaments worn by the natives which exhibit the same 
human image. (5,.) Masks, in imitation of the human face, are 
very common. These masks seem to have been buried with the 
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dead among the Mound-builders, but were worn by the living 
among the inhabitants of the northwest coast. (6.) The pipes 
and pottery of the Mound-builders frequently contained the 
human form in combination with that of a bird or a beast. (7.) 
Idols finished in the round are common among the Pyramid- 
builders of the south, but also found in the central provinces and 
in Peru. (8.) Shields and mystic symbols of the Pueblos are to 
be mentioned. (9.) The idols and carved columns of Yucatan 
and Guatemala contain the human and animal form combined. 
(10.) The idols of Mexico present the same combination. 

The thought impressed upon us from all these images is that 
whatever we may say about the origin of idolatry in oriental 
countries it was here not only connected with the lower forms 
of nature worship, but actually sprung from them. We believe 
that a careful study of the images and symbols will bring any 
candid mind to this conclusion. Some of them were used as 
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Fig. 4.—Human and Animal Effgies. 


mythologic creatures, others constituting a sort of picture writ- 
ing, still others as totems. These different uses of the human 
effigy are significant, for they show how the idea of divinity 
must have been ascribed to the human form and that idolatry 
must have grown out of the totem system. It is noticeable that 
the aborigines used their clan emblems in this same way; some of 
them embody myths which are still extant; still others embod- 
ied clan records, the dream gods and the prey gods, the human 
figure being especially significant. 

1. We begin with the human figures found among the effigy- 
mounds. A full description of these will be found in our work 
on “Emblematic Mounds.” We there spoke of the clan system as 
represented by the animal figures and pointed out the totemistic 
uses to which they were subject. There is this difference be- 
tween animal and human figures. The human effigies were gen- 
erally suggestive of some other use than that of a clan emblem. 


. They were, to be sure, associated with these emblems, but often 


seemed superior to them, and were perhaps personifications of 
their myths. We refer to this here, for it furnishes a plausible 
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explanation of the human effigies. These effigies may have been 
erected as totems or as mythologic divinities. The region 
where human effigies are most numerous is that which has been 
occupied by hunter tribes from time immemorial, giving the idea 
that they were really the divinities of the hunters. Here the 
human is always associated with animal figures; those made 
of standing stones, those inscribed upon the rocks, and those 
raised above the soil in earth moulds, having the same general 
shape and apparently the same significance. 

We call attention to the cuts. Figrue 4 represents the human 
effigy in the vicinity cf Baraboo, Wisconsin. Here there are 
several human effigies asso- 
ciated with the animal figures, 
such as pigeons, fox, buffalo, 
mink, eagle, bear, panther, 
deer, squirrel, long mounds 
and round mounds. Another 
effigy (see Fig. 8) is situated 
near the Blue mounds. Here 
the human figure is in a line 
with bears, long mounds and 
round mounds. In all these 
groups we recognize the to- 
tems of the clans which made 
the four lakes their places of 
resort. In one group (Fig. 7) 
we recognize also a sort of 
picture writing, namely that 
on the south side of Lake 
Monona. Here we see the 
hunter attended by panthers, 
which were the prey gods of 
the aborigines, chasing after 
deer which had been driven down from the prairies and were 
likely to run between the parallel walls or screens into the lake, 
Another locality where the human effigy was discovered is near 
Devil’s Lake. Fig. 5. Here the image is isolated, and had no con- 
nection with any game-drive. The man has feet and hands, and is 
apparently walking; he has a double-peaked hat on his head, but 
is otherwise apparently naked. This may have been designed 
as a mythologic creature, representing one of the divinities which 
the effigy-builders regarded as sacred. 

It is well known that the Dakotas had divinities in the shape 
of the human form, but at the same time representatives of the 
nature powers, One of them was named Wahkeenyan. His 

















Fig.5.—Human Effigy at Devil’s Lake. 


residence was at Morgan’s Bluff, near Fort Snelling; he was the | 


“god of thunder ;” his tent had four openings, with sentinels at 
each opening—a butterfly at the east,'a bear at the west, a fawn 
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at the south, and a panther at the north. He is represented with 
arms stretched out, and lines falling from the arms to represent 
the rain. A square head, from which crooked lines shot upward 
in the form cf serpents, which symbolized the lightning. High 
water and floods were supposed to be caused by him. Fig. 6. 
The Dakotas had another divinity, called 
Heyoka. He was the anti-natural god; 
he was always cold when others were 
hot, and was warm when others were 
cold; he was sometimes represented with 
a human body, with one leg, and was 
armed with a bow, but had frogs leaping 
from the bow instead of arrows; he wore 
a double-peaked hat, from which snakes 
shot upward toward the sky; he was 
sometimes represented as a slender man 
with two faces, like Janus of ancient mythology. It is possible 
that the effigy given in Fig. 5 represented this divinity. 

There is another effigy situated near the Wisconsin River. 
This had two heads, or a head with two plumes, and corres- 
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Fig. 6.—Rain God of Dakotas. 
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F'g.7.—Hunter and Panther Chasing Deer. 


ponded with one figure of Heyoka. An effigy near Baraboo 
represents a man with one leg, one arm akimbo, the other bent 
at right angles with the body. This also was an attitude of 
Heyoka. 

2. We turn to the rock inscriptions which contain the human 
figure. These have been described by Mr. 
T. H. Lewis. They resemble the effigies in 
some respects, although much ruder, but have 
the conventional attitudes. One such was 
found in Dakota. Mr. T. H. Lewis has also 
spoken of inscribed rocks as having human 
forms uponthem. See Fig. 9. One of these 

M9. 8.—Man Mound. rocks is situated in Roberts County, Dakota. 
There are on these rocks two tortoises (1 and 2), a bird track (3), 
aman (4) and two birds (5 and 6), Other inscribed rocks were 
found in caves in Minnesota. These contained a great variety of 
figures, the human form among them. They may have repre- 
sented the totems of the clans, or the mythological divinities, or 
served as picture-writings. Their object is unknown. We men- 
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tion them as specimens of the human figure and as representing 
one stage of native art, though we can hardly regard them as 
idols. In these inscribed figures animal heads look like man faces, 
and bird’s wings resemble human arms, human hands resemble 
the branches of trees—a strange mingling of all the kingdoms. 
In the effigy mounds the transition from birds to men is also 
easy? What was the design of these? 

Human images are also common among the rock inscriptions 
of Arizona. Some of these may be the work of the Mohave 
Indians as they have the conventional shapes of men which the 
Indians were accustomed to draw. Fig.10 Others, however, are 
associated with animals and have the strange, grotesque shapes 
which were given to the mythologic divinities of the ancient 
people. See Fig. 11. 

3. This brings us to the mythological emblems. There were 
myths which perpetu- 
ated the superstitions 
of the natives about 
their divinities, some 


7 of which have been 
AS s embodied in pictures, 
u others in idols or im- 


ages, and still others 
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folklore of the people. 
D Some of these divini- 
2 ties were historical 
persons, or prominent 
chiefs, founders of the 
- « Inches nations, and who had 
2 Gantinentiatinns é become deities in the 
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Fig.9.—Rock Inscriptions in Dakota. minds of the people. 
Among these we may 
mention the well known character, Hiawatha, who has been 
immortalized by Longfellow, and Atortaho, his enemy. There 
are many myths connected with these, some of which are ancient 
and some are modern. Mr. Horatio Hale has given the history 
of Hiawatha to show that he was an actual personage. The 
myths of ancients as well as the poetry of the moderns continue 
to dwell upon his supernatural powers. Still, it is easy to dis- 
tinguish between these characters and those “culture heroes” 
which were the personifications of the original animal totems of 
the natives, but around whom myths of the deluge and of the 
creation have clustered as if they were original creators and 
divine beings. It is a question whether these myths, which are 
so attached to the historic founders, were not of modern concep- 
tion drawn from the imagination. 


Dr. Brinton thinks that these culture heroes were all personifica- 
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tions of the sun and had no actual existence, but we find that many 
of the historical characters were portrayed as if they had divine 
attributes and that finally they were deified by the natives. To 
illustrate: Atortaho was a warrior among the Iroquois who was 
feared by all the tribes. Hiawatha, on the other hand, was a 
lover of peace, and a man who had the good of his people at 
heart. Atortaho is now portrayed as a sort of demon having 
supernatural powers. According to one account he is repre- 
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Fig. 10 —Rock Inscriptions in Arizona, 


sented as sitting on a stool, attended by his faithful dog, his 
head wreathed with hissing snakes, with his servants before him, 
waiting his commands. According to another legend he was 
transtormed by a peculiar process from a demon into a human 
being. At first he looked to be anything but human, for his 
hands were like the feet of a turtle, his feet like those of a bear, 
and on his head were serpents, in place of hair. At his trans- 
formation seven chiefs took thirteen wampum belts to his house 
at the edge of the 


woods and began to & <s 
sing songs. At the S ~ and 


first song his attention 1 GS 
was gained and two of JW G Ny ws 





the belts were passed ° 
over to him; at the SS ; 
second his feet became a ” Noise POSS “y 
natural; at the third ANS o_o 

his hands, which were 
awry and deformed, 
came into shape; at 
the fourth the snakes were brushed away from his head; at the 
fifth, that which was many fathoms long was brought to its 
natural length; at last the mind, which was not that of a human 
being, was reconstructed by a song which was called “I Beautify 
the Earth.” After Atortaho was redeemed a tree was erected 
from which four roots shot forth, one toward the west, or the sun 
setting, another to the east, or sun rising, another to the south 
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to the mid-sky, another to the north, or to the place of the cold. 
On this tree sits a bird, the eagle, which keeps an outlook for the 
nations. The Iroquois confederacy was thus afterwards formed 
and the path which led from one nation to the other was laid 
out, a divinity having been placed at either end of the path to 
protect the nation. This account was furnished by Mr. John 
Buck, chief of the Iroquois in Canada, one of the “ fire-keepers.” 
It is remarkable for its imagery and especially because there is 
combined with the native tradition that which must have come 
from the Scandinavian Sagas, the picture 
of the tree being found in the Eddas, but 
the picture of the animal form belonging 
to the Indians. 

This mingling of historic traditions 
with native American symbols is worthy 
of study. There are many pipes from 
the mounds of the Ohio valley which 
contain human heads, some of which 
have serpents wound about the neck; 
others have trees growing up the sides 
of the face and serpents wound about the 
face. These pipes may have been fabri- 
cated by modern Indians who had re- 
ceived traditions from the white man, for 
in many cases they were surface finds ; 
still they are worthy of attention. Dr. 
Charles Rau mentions one which came 
from Kentucky that wasmade from sand 
stone. It represents a bird with a strong- 
ly curved beak, perhaps an eagle, which 
stands on a high pedestal, showing in 
fronta molded human face bearing incised 
lines. Dr. Rau says it partakes of a Pro- 
methean character and may have reference to an event as well 
as a religious conception. The pipe which was described by 
Mr. Boyle of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, should be men- 
tioned in this connection. This pipe may be modern and so 
have no bearing upon the subject of the tree and serpent having 
extended into America. Still, we have elsewhere shown that 
the Mound-builders of the Ohio valley had many symbols which 
seem to embody this same tradition, and the conjecture is that 
by some means there was a transmission of this symbolism from 
some portions of Europe and it became mingled with the native 
symbolism before the time of the discovery by Columbus. It is 
more than probable that these came from the Norsemen and that 
they are the tracks which the Norsemen have left upon the soil 
of America. Christianity had reached the north of Europe before 
these famous voyages todk place. It was, however, a Christian- 





Fig. 12.—Idol from Ohio. 
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ity which became mingled with the original Paganism, hence 
the strange mingling of native tradition of the animals with the 
sun-worship of the Druids and the tree and serpent of the Scrip- 
tures in the symbols of America. 

III. The different classes of idolaters formerly found in Amer- 
ica will next engage our attention. We have already shown 
that there were different systems of religion in the different dis- 
tricts, but that idolatry appeared in connection with several of 
them, apparently being the result of a personifying tendency 
which was inherent in the human mind. We shall therefore go 
over the territory again briefly, and show that wherever it was 
occupied, whether by Indians or Mound-builders, by Pueblos or 
mixed tribes, or by the later or earlier civilized races the system 
of idolatry corresponded with the very condition of the people 
among which it appeared, and that its character varied according 
to the district in which it prevailed. Here we would correct a 
very common error namely, that none of the Indians were given 
to idolatry. We maintain that they were idolaters, and shal] as 
proof of this refer to the images found among them. 

1. We first turn to the fetiches of the hunters. These were 
rude stone images found by the early missionaries as they passed 
along the water-courses, as they approached the 
natives. One such was seen at Detroit. This was 
taken and thrown into the river, much to the aston- 
ishment of the Indians. Another was found on 
the Fox River, in Wisconsin. This was also thrown 
into the stream. Another was seen at the entrance 
to Lake Superior There was an isolated boulder 
opposite La Pointe, near the head of Lake Superior, 
which was very sacred. The Indians never passed 
it without laying tobacco before it. The Ojibwas 
had many such “stone figures,” which they raised 
to the dignity of idols. Erratic blocks of copper were considered 
highly mysterious. It was a common belief that these rude 
figures were full of the divinity, that they were possessed by the 
spirits and were vital. The shape of these having come from 
nature, were regarded as proofs that they were possessed, and 
they kecame fetiches. 

The cuts, Figs. 12, 13 and 16, represent rude images with the 
human form and face, made from nodules of wood or iron. 
The superstition was that every such object was possessed by a 
spirit which was partly human and partly divine. 

The fact that these rude stones as they came from nature so 
resembled the human form led the natives to believe that they 
were divinities, or at least possessed by a spirit. In this way 
they became fetiches. They were not totems, for the totems 
were all animals; nor were they exactly idols, for idols were 
generally wrought into human shape and had some definite 





Fig. 18.—Idol. 
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thought embodied in them. They were manitous; the very 
shadowy semblance making them mysterious and awakening 
superstition more than if they were definite. Some of the 
stones had myths associated with them. To illustrate: Stand- 
ing Rock, on the Upper Missouri, is famous, It isalittle boulder 
28 inches in height, but the Indians regarded it as sacred. The 
story is thata young woman, the wife of a celebrated brave, was 
grieved because her husband took a second wife. She went out 
on the prairie and sat, broken-hearted, refusing food until she 
died. She was turned into this rock. Ina cavern on the banks 
of the Kickapoo is a gigantic mass of stone, which the Indians 
say is a woman transformed into an idol. 

2. The idols belonging to the animal worshipers are worthy of 
attention. We may divide them into three classes: (1) Those 
which contain the human 
face in combination with 
animal figures; (2) those 
finished inthe round that 
have animal semblances, 
see Fig. 15; (3) those con- 
taining human figures 
with various symbols, see 
Fig. 16. The specimens 
which illustrate the first 
class are very curious. 
We give a cut of one in 
the shape of a mask, but 
which presents the hu- 
man face surmounted 
with large ears, making 
it look as much like a 
wildcat as a human be- 
ing.* See Fig. 14. This 
mask was found in a 
mound in Southern Ohio 
and is now in the possession of Mr, Peter Neff, of Cleveland, O, 
Another very curious specimen has been described by Dr. Thomas 
Wilson.t This is a very rude nodule wrought into the shape 
of a human body surmounted by the jaws of a bear. It may 
represent a person holding a bear’s skin in one hand and a mask 
in the other. It may have been intended for a medicine man 
dressed in his robe made from the head and skin of a bear. It 
reminds us of the hideous idols found in Gautemala. It is very 
rude when compared with them. The image of a priest or cul- 
ture hero wearing a lion’s skin is very common in the east—in 
Egypt, Greece and Phcenicia. The symbol may possibly be 





Fig. 14.—Mask from a Mound in Ohio. 





*See American Antiquarian. 
+See Smithsonian Report of National Museum, 1589. 
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traced back to a custom resembling that of the medicine man. 
This was found ina mound near Newark, Ohio, and is now in 
the National Museum. A third specimen is still more curious, 
and reminds us even more forcibly of oriental customs. It is in 
the shape of a shallow vase or small altar. It shows four heads 
carved upon it, one upon either side; one having the shape of 
the human face, another the face of acougar or mountain lion, 
the third in the shape of a wolf, the fourth in the shape of a 
coyote. See Fig.15. This altar reminds us of the figure in 
Ezekiel’s vision, in which the face of a man is associated with 
that of the eagle, lion, and ox, The vase was found in a mound 
in Nebraska. 





Fig. 15.—The Exeter Vase, from a Mound in Nebraska, 


3. The idols of the stone grave people come next. These were 
very common in Tennessee and in the Gulf States. They are 
of various sizes, from large stone images two feet in height to 
small clay figures not more than three inches in length. These 
idols were carved from various materials—fiom sand stone, lime 
stone, fluor-spar, steatite. Some of them have been discovered 
in caves; others upon the summits of high mounds; a few in the 
depths of the mounds; but the large majority have been picked 
up from the surface. The first one which we shall mention is 
the one described by Joseph Jones, Dr. Charles Rau, Gen. G. P. 
Thruston and others. It was found in a cave on the banks of 
the Holston River, in Knox County, Tennessee. The cave ap- 
pears to have been used for purposes of worship. The image 
was composed of crystalline limestone, and may have been 
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fashioned from a large stalactite, for the point at which the back 
of the head was attached to the walls of the cave may be seen 
in the idol. It is twenty inches in length and weighs about 
thirty-seven pounds. It shows a prominent nose, heavy eye- 
brows, full cheeks, a broad, square chin, narrow, retreating fore- 
head—all of which are features of North American Indians. The 
eyes are mere cavities in the stone; the mouth is formed by a 
projecting ring; a groove runs across the face between the nose 
and the mouth; the body is four-sided and has a flat base, but 
represents the legs and feet, according to Mr. Jones’s account, 
bent in a kneeling position. Dr. Rau says that “it is the best 
specimen of its kind and compares favora- 
bly with the sculptured figures of Mexico 
and Central America.” See Fig. 17. 

Two remarkable stone idols were discov- 
ered in the valley of the Cumberland River, 
in the neighborhood of large pyramidal 
mounds and numerous stone graves. These 
differ considerably from the preceding 
m image. Both are composed of dark, hard 
™@ sand stone, and apparently are companion 
iy pieces—one a male and onea female. The 
male idol is thirteen and three-tenths inches 
in height; the figure rests on the left knee 
and on the right foot in a half-kneeling 
posture. The right hand rests upon the 
right thigh; the face is broad, large oval 
eyes, full lips, wide mouth, heavy lower 

jaw, broad retreating forehead; the hair 
’ rises fromm the forehead in a distinct roll, 
is drawn back and gathered into a cue be- 
hind, after the manner of the Chinese, and 
resembles the old-fashioned cues and wigs. The female idol has 
a similar shaped face; the lips are more prominent, and the tongue 
is pressed out between the lips; the hair is drawn up into a knot; 
the face is turned upward. The kneeling posture of both idols 
indicates worship. 


Mr. Jones has spoken of another idol. It was found near one 
of the largest mounds in Tennessee, in Henry County. The 
idol, when entire, was in a sitting posture, the right knee elevated 
to the shoulder, the left knee and leg resting on the ground, the 
left hand resting on the knee, right arm resting on the body, and 
the right hand on the right knee. This striking and beautiful 
image was carved out of white fluor-spar, and exhibits a very fair 
degree of perfection in art. 

Another idol, seven and a half inches in length, carved from 
coarse sand stone, was found in Perry County, Tennessee. Still 
another, female, formed from clay, was found in Williamson 


Fig 16.—Idol from Tennessee. 
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County Both idols are in the same attitude. Still another, 
composed of clay from the Cumberland Valley, has the addi- 
tional feature of a cap on the head which runs to a peak, and 
large projecting ears, which are perforated. Dr. Brown had two 
stone images, which were plowed up near a large mound in 
Charlottesville, one of which represented an old man, with his 
body bent forward and his head downward; the other represents 
an old woman. Gen. Gates P. Thruston has described several 
idols—one in Trousdale County, another from near Nashville, a 
third from Smith County—all within the 
region occupied by the stone grave people. 
A large and well-formed female head was 
plowed up near the stone graves of Castil- 
lian Springs, in Sumner County, and still 
another, made from marble, was found near 
Clarksville, Tennessee. A stone image be- 
longing to W. E. Meyer, of Smith County, 
is also mentioned. Perhaps the most 
‘interesting image is the one described by 
Dr. Troust, which was found in a sea-shell, 
forming a shrine. It represents a small, Jig 
nude human figure, in clay, in a kneeling 

posture. The shell had been prepared for fj 
the idol; the interior whorls and column } 
had been removed, and the point ground 
off to form a pedestal for it to stand upon. 
The image occupied its place in this large 
shell when plowed up. This curious relic 
furnishes evidence that the ancient inhab- 
itants worshiped idols in about the same way 
as the idolaters of the east. 


Judge Haywood, the early historian, 
gives the following account of an antique 
idol found on the top of a mound in Sumner 
County, Tenn., prior to 1823. The face was 
turned obliquely up towards the heavens. The palms of the 
hands were turned upwards before the face at some distance from 
it; the knees were drawn near together, the toes toward the 
ground, were separated wide enough to admit a body to be seated 
between them, the attitude seemed to be that of adoration. If 
the front of the image was place toward the east, the counte- 
nance obliquely elevated and the uplifted hands, would in direc- 
tion be toward the meridian sun. The head of this image was 
covered with a cap or miter, the lower part of which was fur- 
nished with a brim, but extended upwards conically. 

4. We next turn to the idols which have been found among 
the sun-worshipers of the south. These may be divided into 
several classes as follows: 1st. The carved posts, which were 





Fig. 17?—Idol from Tennessee. 
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sometimes placed around the dance circles, and were regarded as 
sacred, 2d. The “carved statues” which were found in the 
“temples” or “charnelhouses.” 3d. The stone images which 
were frequently placed upon the summits of the pyramid mounds. 
4th. The pottery images which have been taken out of the 
depths of the mounds, 


We mention first the carved posts. The painter, Wyeth, has 
described one set of these found near the village of Pomeiock 
where the Powhattans dwelt. In this village were the houses of 
the chiefs, the temples, the houses of the dead, the private houses, 
but between the houses were the 
places of sacred assembly and 
\ dance circle. This circle was 

marked by a series of posts 
which had human faces carved 
near the top. The dancers were 
represented as passing through 
the circle in four paths, thus 
making across in the circle with 
human images arranged on the 
circle. This is the earliest speci- 
men in which the sun circle is 
associated with idol figures. It 
reminds us of the sun circles 
found in the north of Ireland, 
though there the standing stones 
are arranged in a circle on an 
elevated platform and no human 
face carved upon them. Here 

ine === we call attention to the fact that 
Fig. 18.—Pipe of Sun Worshiper~Male. the Australians have similar cir- 
cles with idols carved upon the 

trees outside of them. These circles are the most sacred places; 
the penetralia where the images of the gods may be seen. They 
are called the “sacred groves,” and are used at the time of the 
initiation of the young men. According to Mr. John Frazer the 
initiation begins in one circle, but the procession passes through 
a narrow passage along the sides ot which are clay images in the 
form of animals which represent the totems of tribes, but ends in 
the smaller circle around which are the images of the “ gods.” 
The next step in the process is that a sacred wand is shown to 
the initiated; he gets a new name and a white stone is given to 
him. The last ceremony is that all go to a fountain or stream - 
and wash off the coloring of their bodies and paint themselves 
white. By turning from black to white they symbolize the pro- 
cess of coming from death to life, the initiation of the young man 
having been considered also as a new birth. We see from this 
that there is the same totemistic system among the Australians 
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as among the native Americans. In America the sun circle 
was divided into four parts symbolizing the four quarters of the 
sky. The carved images were placed around the circle and are 
said to have been imitative of certain chiefs and were portraits 
instead of idols. They were, however, so placed as to overlook 
the religious ceremonies and may be regarded as embodying 
divinities as well as the spirits of ancestors. They show that 
idolatry originated 
from nature worship 
through a_ gradual 
process. This custom 
of placing the images 
of ancestors among 
the abodes of the liv- 
ing and doing them 
reverence was com. 
monamong the south- 
ern Indians. We learn 
this from the early ex- 
plorers. It is con- 
firmed also by later 
writers. 

In reference to the 
attitudes represented 
in the idols we may 
say that only three or 
four differentattitudes 
have been described. 
All of them, however, 
are expressive of ador- 
ation. The images 
are mainly upon their knees, some of them with the face turned 
towards the sun, others with the face looking forward. The po- 
sitions of the hands vary, as they sometimes are placed upon the 
knee, sometimes drawn over the abdomen in front, and occasion- 
ally drawn back as if pinned behind the body. 


The Mound-builders frequently placed their idols in their pipes 
and pottery. These have been regarded by some as idols and 
by others as mere imitative figures. The most interesting spec- 
imens come to us from the Gulf States and are to be connected 
with the Pyramid-builders. They all suggest to us that sun- 
worship was common among them, but they show also that 
idol-worship was also prevalent. See Figs. 18 and Ig. 

Gen. G. P. Thurston has described two images; one of these 
represents a male and one a female. They are pipes, but are 
made in the human shape. In ene the hands are clasping the 
bowl of the pipe; the face is turned upwards as if watching the 
smoke as it ascended towards the sun. In the other, the female, 








Fig. 19.—Pipe of Sun Worshiper—Female. 
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holds a vase, which has handles to it, and is symmetrically made. 
In this case also the face is turned up towards the sun; though 
it can hardly be told whether the object was to catch the sacred 
rain as it fell, or to watch the smoke as it arose— the attitude 
might mean either of these. They are very remarkable pipes. 
They not only perpetuated the imagts of the sun-worshipers, 
but they show the extreme reverence which these people felt 
toward the sun, They remind us of the custom common among 
the southern Indians. The cacique is said to have come out 
from his house on the summit of the pyramid, each morning, to 
welcome the sun. When strangers came to the village he would 
go out to meet them with pipe in hand, and would first address 
the sun, turning from east to north, and from north to west, and 
lifting the pipe to the four points of the compass. This sinistral 
movement has been noticed in the other tribes of the west. The 
sacred circuit was always in the same direction from right to 
left. This was the case in the snake dance of the Moquis and 
among the various ceremonies of the Zunis and Pueblos. The 
first idol was plowed up in a large mound on the Etowah river ; 
it was made of course, dark sand stone, twelve inches high. The 
second, the female, was in Georgia near the Etowah mound, and 
may have been a companion piece.. This was made of green 
steatite. Gen. Thurston has described several others. Some of 
these have come from the stone-graves of Tennessee, and others 
from the pyramids of the south; but all indicate the same super- 
stition, that is, the worship of the sun. 

This finishes the chapter on idolatry in America, We have 
spoken only of the idols of uncivilized races, for they illustrate 
the beginning’ of idolatry. There remain to be considered the 
idols of the semi-civilized and the civilized races. These we shall 
take up in another chapter. 
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THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTION AT CHATOTA, 
TENNESSEE. 


By A. L. Rawson. 


In March, 1891, the Cleveland (Tennessee) Zwfress printed a 
short account of a discovery of a supposed ancient wall near 
that place. Mr. Carson, who wrote the article, had seen the 
stones and felt sure the marks on them are artificial. 

I visited the place in May of that year, and made drawings, 
some of which are reproduced here, as also one from transcript 
made by Dr. J. Hampden Porter, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C., who was there in the October following. 

A cousin of Mr. Hooper carried me in a buggy from Cleve- 
land, thirteen miles to Chatata, where Mr. J. H. Hooper, who 
found the wall on his farm, resides, We arrived late at his 
house and were entertained all night. After supper the stones 
were mentioned, and one they had at the house was shown me, 
and I transcribed the marks, In the morning six or eight more 








Fig. 1. 


stones, about sixteen or eighteen inches across, and irregular in 
fracture and about ten inches thick, were shown, as they lay 
under a rude shed where the children at play could injure them. 

Later we drove to the place, about a mile from the house, on 
a sandstone ridge that is at least twenty miles long, north to 
south, flanked by limestone east and west, ending at the south 
near the Tennessee river at Chattanooga. 
=*As we neared the place we saw several places where a single 
stone had been dug out of the clay soil, and those stones oc- 
curred at intervals of twenty-five or thirty feet for nearly one 
thousand feet. At the north end of the ridge the inscribed wall 
wall was found. 

Mr. Hooper noticed first stone Fig. 1, which stood exposed a 
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few inches above the ground and saw, what seemed to him, a 
figure 8, which he supposed was on a stone placed at the head 
of some soidier’s grave. After digging it out in the hope of 
learning the name he was surprised to find some unreadable 
marks. Further exploration exposed a formation of brown or 
red sandstone in three thicknesses, upright, about ten inches 
each, and apparently cemented together, forming what seemed 
to be a wali, with an inscription on the middle course on its west 
side The lines run diagonally, ascending towards the right, 
and one cut on the raised surtace of narrow ridges or flutings, 
parallel but not exactly straight. The works are from one and 
a half to two and a half inches across, and are cut into the sur- 
face of the rock a quarter or an eighth of an inch, varying, not 
uniform in depth. These incisions are filled with cement, per- 
haps by natural deposit from the soil above. A few groups 
are of figures of birds, or of animals, three to six inches across. 

Mr. J. Hampden Porter wrote me from Chatata, October 21: 
“This formation is not a wall, but a red sandstone ridge and 
faced with clay, red, slaty and yellow also, to an unknown depth. 
In uncovering the rock tor a space of twelve by sixteen feet, no 
implements and no traces of previous excavation have been found. 
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Fig 2. 


Supposing the works were made there by some prehistoric 
people, five, ten, or more thousand years ago, all traces of 
former disturbance would have disappeared, unless some stone 
implements had been left; and such would have been too valu- 
ble to leave there. With regard to the characters themselves, 
it appears to me that they cannot be otherwise than artificial. 
On the basis of eight hundred and twenty-five signs I have 
found that by bringing together those that were alike, and in 
numerous instances identical, there is a’recurrence of essential 
forms and fac similes which would show the chances in favor of 
their accidental origin to be almost infinitely small. See Fig. 2. 
If they be a true script it is in a transition phase, and nearer the 
ideographic than the pictorial stage of writing. Still the repre- 
sentations of animal forms and emblems belonging to peoples 
widely separated, geographically, certainly present themselves 
here.” 

He recognizes the figure of the old and of the new moon, and 
of the “destroying quoit,” the thunder bird, serpent, etc., etc., 
“united in lines on the stones, with letter-like markings” in great 
variety. Mr. Porter also thinks there are torms like many Old 
World alphabets, which of course are accidental, for these marks 
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may antedate the oldest—the Moabite, or even the Egyptian 
sacred text, or the Demotic script. I engrave here a copy of 
a line of the marks from his letter. Of them he says: “The 
figurings are more regular than the originals, but the forms are 
given truly.” Good photographs of the whole face of the tab- 
let and of sections of it have been taken, which Mr. Duncan, of 
Chatata, can supply. 

This inscription, whether it is on a wall or a ridge, is one of 
many evidences of a prehistoric people who were highly civi- 
lized on this continent. Not far from this wall, on Jolly Island, 
at the confluence of the Hiawassee with the Tennessee river, is 
a temple mound, which, Dr. Porter says, 1s built with mathe- 





Fig. 3. 


matical precision. Another cyclopean wall is on Fort Mount- 
ain, in Murray county, Georgia, in the Appalachian chain A 
spur juts out very precipitously on three sides, and has about 
one hundred acres on its top, cut off from the mountain by a 
wall fitteen hundred feet long, five feet thick and six feet high, 
with many angles and curves, as if to command approaches. 
One opening is guarded by three towers. 

Scholars will delight to compare the Chatata writings with 
those at Dighton, Mass., and also with some altaic characters 
in the old world, such as the Hamath inscriptions. 

The skeletons with copper masks, found in mounds near Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, were evidently those of well-to-do people, for with 
them were found hundreds of thousands of pearls, some an inch 
or more in size. 
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Correspondence. 


MARY OF BERYTUS. 
Editor American Antiquarian; 


Having recently been permitted to see and examine some of 
the sepulchral pebbles which were recovered from the grave of 
Mary of Berytus, and which have been brought to this country, 
I feel like trying to share my pleasure with others. The memo- 
rials were obtained through an excavation near Beirut, Syria, made 
by Dr. Harlow Bates and his workmen in April, 1887. Ata 
depth of some seven feet below the present surface of the soil 
they reached the ruins of the ancient cemetery of Berytus, dat- 
ing back into the apostolic age, and one of the graves which 
they excavated proved to be the grave of Mary. They recovered 
from this grave some ancient sepulchral pebbles bearing ancient 
Greek inscriptions that fully establish this point. These were 
found “‘six feet below the former surface of the grave,” and “thir- 
teen feet below the present upper surface” of the ground, stored 
“in a miniature sepulchral chest of pale-red limestone, with a 
smail white Cornelian pebble on the center of the lid, somewhat 
the shape of a pearl button.” One was a small, close-grained 
black stone, very hard, which bore on its inscribed side two 
turbots (fishes highly esteemed by ancient Roman epicures) and 
a Greek sentence which signifies, “Mary, the Bishopess.” 

Another was a crown-shaped pebble, with a fish of the genus 
Echenets remora, engraved in the center of the side set apart for 
the purpose. Another was a very ordinary-looking stone, of a 
variety common to Phcenicia. On the back of this was the in- 
scribed picture of an acipenser fish swimming. And on the 
face, above a Greek inscription which means “Mary has finished 
her life in the Episcopacy,” appeared a fish resembling a trout, 
while underneath the lines of the epitaphy was another fish, of 
the genus Platessa. 

I take a peculiar interest in these old pebbles, because the 
pastorship or episcopacy of Mary of Berytus has been demon- 
strated;by the inscriptions thus unearthed, after‘a burial of eight- 
een centuries. The evidence is conclusive and unanswerable. 

The fish was a Christian symbol used extensively in the first 
century, and the earliest that appears in the inscriptions of the 
apostolic period (the dove and the anchor being next in age as 
symbols), owing to the circumstance that the letters of the Greek 
word for fish, zchthus, form the initials of the Greek phrase mean- 
ing “Jesus Christ, of God Son, Savior.” 

The sepulchral stones from the grave of Mary are very much 
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older than any copy of the gospels extant, outdating by centuries 
those venerable manuscripts, the Sinaitic, the Alexandrian and 
the Vatican. The utter absence of any symbols except the 
fishes in various forms argues that the inscriptions came from 
the apostolic age, prior to the period in which “Alpha and 
Omega” had become current as symbols, and thus prior to A: D. 
96 and the publication of the Apocalypse. 

Notice certain points relating to Mary of Berytus. The in- 
scriptions mark her sex, give her name, and mention her office, 
calling her teen episkopon, and declaring that she e/eleioothee en 
teen episkopeen, “finished her life in the episcopacy.” The two 
turbots placed on the black stone styling her the bishop or 
bishopess probably indicated that Mary was the second person 
who had filled the pastoral office in Berytus. The fish of the 
genus Echeneis remora on the crown denoted that by attachment 
to Christ her crown of glory was gained. The. trout at the top 
of the leading inscription expressed the idea of religious parent- 
age; and the latessa communis at the botton:, the fish which 
carries both eyes on one side, may indicate that her husband had 
become her pastoral successor. The reverse side showing an 
acipenser fish swimming emphasized the importance of constant 
work for Christ. Thus these stones cry out and utter 

“Truths that wake to perish never, 

Which neither listlessness nor man endeavor, 
Nor map, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish, 


Or destroy.” 
DaniEL B. Turney, A. M. 
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Ealtor American Antiquarian: 


Dr. C. C. Abbott of the American section of the University 
of Pennsylvania Archeological Museum, and H. C. Mercer, of 
Doylestown, while exploring a few days ago in Southern New 
Jersey, on the Egg Harbor River, uncovered what seemed to 
be the site of an ancient Indian Pottery, although no similar 
discovery has ever been made. Dr. Abbott is confident that 
the centre for a large aboriginal factory was located at this 

lace. ' 

The ground when turned up shows quantities of potsherds in 
every direction and although decided traces of an Indian village 
are to be found in the vicinity, there is nothing to show the site 
was used for dwellings. 

In the same place large quantities of chips of jasper were 
found, showing that arrow heads and other stone implements 
were made there. 
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Dr. Abbott stated yesterday that the locality will be fully ex- 
plored by the University, and it is expected that the American 
section of the Museum will be enriched by many rare finds. 
The exact locality of the pottery is being kept secret, as some 
other American Museums are anxious to find it in order to in- 
crease their collections. Ep. B. BEAns. 
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A STONE DAM IN IOWA. 






Editor American Antiquarian: 


I forward to you all the information I have been able to col- 

lect in reference to the mound, the stone dam and various relics 

found in this county. 
First. In reference to the mound. There is an eleyation 

five hundred feet long, one hundred and thirty feet wide and 

fifteen teet high, situated on Pium Creek, in Knowlton Town- 

ship, called Knowlton mound. This is serpentine upon one side 

but can not be called an effigy; whether it is entirely artificial 

or not is a question, for we have not been able to excavate 

enough to find out where the river bank commences and where 

the artificial part ends. The black loam near the center was 

found to be nearly six feet deep and a layer of course yellow 

| sand below this. Several years ago the mound was opened by 

a physician and a skeleton taken out. This fact, taken together 

: with the isolated position of the mound and the different torma- 













tions of the soil under it, render it probable that it was artificial. 


In regard to the stone crossing it is so constructed as to dam 
the creek or river, it has been, part of it, taken away, but 
enough remains to make what the people here designate “The 
Ripple.” The evidence that it is not natural is that the stones 
are laid in evenly and the river has but very little rock in it, the 
nearest above being one-half mile. 

Some of the citizens of our village are very old settlers; have 
been here when there were only three families within the limits 
of what is now Ringgold County. I have taken pains to in- 
quire and they inform me that no mill was ever situated at this 
point, and that the dam or ford is not the work of white men. 

I send the outline of the copper cup which was found in this 
vicinity. Unfortunately the person who found it did not know 
its value and it was lost. So the drawing had to be produced 
! from memory. It was found in 1872, by Warner Ruby, and 
th was in his possession for a long time, and was seen by many. 

I have not been able to see the parties who found the in- 
scribed stone. Should you consider it of sufficient interest, I 
might write you in regard to it at some future time. 

{ hope you will get the necessary information from this letter. 
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You can rely upon each statement as “strictly correct,” as 
abundant proof can be given of all. 

As to the mammoth teeth. I send the outline of one which 
was taken out of the bank of the West Grand River. When 
it was exposed to the air the greater part of the crown crum- 
bled away, showing that it was very old. 

I give these facts to attract the attention of explorers to the 
vicinity, There are a-number of mounds in this locality, but 
the dam is unique and worthy of study from professional arch- 
zologists. Cora M. JorpDan. 





ENGRAVED FIGURES ON IVORY. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I am sorry to disappoint you in regard to the photograph of 
the relic. The etching is so fine and the surface so much eaten 
away that it is impossible to get one. I enclose drawing as 
good asI can. The piece was found near the mouth of Kish- 
waukee River about five miles south of railroad; apparently it 
is ivory, and is hollow like the stub of a horn, eurved and 
slightly flattened. The etching ot female head and shoulders 
with wreath surrounding, though eaten with time, are still plainly 
to be seen. On the other side (which is much more corroded) 
evidently was the full length figure of a man, though only here 
and there a small spot shows the carving; above and towards 
the corner is what would now be termed a fool’s cap, such as 
are seen in old English pictures. Under the figure were other 
carvings, the ends of which only are still visible. All the lines are 
very fine and as true and finished as the work ot the fine en- 
gravers. of to-day; the woman’s head long, I should say 
Grecian features, sloping shoulders and flowing hair. The ivory 
looks like the tusk of some large animal, it is fine grained and 
white where filed to test it. In size it is seven and one-half 
inches long, six and one-half inches in circumference at base 
and nearly the same in the middle, is two and one-half by one 
and one-half inches in diameter at the base. I am sorry it can 
not be photographed. 

Since seeing you, a friend, Mr. Ware, and myself have done a 
little more digging. We opened up across the center of a long 
mound and found ashes, charcoal and burned small stones, about 
one and one-half feet below the average level of the surround-’ 
ing land, evidently scooped out lengthwise of the mound. The 
filling of the mound was of different kinds of soil, but ashes 
comprised a very large portion of the same. 

In working the road the east halt of the mound had been 
taken away, to within about two feet of the bottom of the orig- 
inal excavation, as we had a chance to go to the bottom for 
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quite a distance, but found nothing except a very small piece of 
bone in the ashes. We also dug a large conical mound, found 
the bottom of the ashes about one and one-half feet below the 
general level, a large amount of ashes, some small pieces of 
pottery and part of the large bones of the thigh and one or two 
teeth. There were satistactory evidences from the kind of ashes 
found, etc., that the body had been wholly cremated, with the 
exceptions noted. W.s. FRIsBIE. 
Rockford, Ill., November, 1891. 





oO 


HOW MANY GODS ON OLYMPUS? 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Gladstone’s articles on the Olympian religion coming out 
month by month in the Vorth American Review, attest an eye 
not dim and natural force not abated. The Homeric poems 
are the Bible from which he derives his material, and he shows 
more conclusively than ever that he there draws from a fountain 
springing up in everlasting life. No great professor can rival 
Gladstone’s familiarity with his own scriptures, and few will 
take exceptions to his inferences. But his method of determin- 
ing the number and rank of the Olympians strikes an outsider 
as in some respects queer, if not ludicrous. As to five Gods— 
Zeus, Here, Poseidon, Apollo and Athene, the grand old man 
has no hesitation in assigning them the highest position. Eleven 
others mentioned by Homer as usualy present in Olympus 
among the assembled immortals are therefore classed as Dii 
Minores, or divinities of the second rank. But many other su- 
perhuman beings are mentioned by Homer whose claim to 
seats in the divine council was more or less doubtful. 

The whole number of seats is supposed not to exceed twenty, 
inasmuch as Thetis visiting Hephaistos in his smithy, found him 
finishing off exactly “twenty automatic chairs or stools for use 
by the gods in the Olympian Courts.” We give Mr. G.’s trans- 
lation of ¢r? postas, though the contest shows that self-acting 
tricycles must be meant. But as the seats were only a score 
sixteen of them occupied by gods of the first and second class, 
it is concluded that all but about four of the other claimants 
must be excluded. If admitted into the hall of Zeus, they 
would have been as uneasy as the cherubs flitting about the 
chamber St. Cecilia and unable to accept her invitation to be 
seated because they had nothing to sit down on. , 

The idea of estimating numbers by the accommodations pro- 
vided for them is no novelty. It was familiar to Dante. When 
he was caught up into paradise and pointed by Beatrice to the 
seats prepared for himself and her, Henry of Luxemburg and 
others, who were still alive, she bade him observe that the 
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places not yet assigned were few. Che poca gente omni ci st 
desira. Par, 30:132. He was thus warranted in thinking that 
not many of his contemporanies could be saved. A similar style 
of reasoning cropped out in the mind ot a Biblical commentator, 
when a scientific friend of his was studying in museums and 
books of natural history with a view to ascertain the number of 
varities in the animal kingdom. “I can tell you,” said the 
commentator, “without leaving my study. I have demonstrated 
by mathematical calculation just how many pairs could find 
room in the ark of Noah, and you may be sure that that num- 
ber tallies exactly with the genera of animals now existing on 
all the face of the earth.” Pror. J. D. BuTLER. 





oO 
Vv 


THE “HORN OF THE ALTAR.” 


The novel theory is thrown out by our esteemed contributor, 
Prot. Theodore F. Wright, that 
the horn of the altar was a volute 
cut in relief, rather than a project- 
ing cornice or raised band above. 
This theory is based on the dis- 
covery of a block found at the 
entrance of the city wall in the side 
of the doorway at Tell-Hest, a city 
which dates from B. C. 1700. The 
figure given herewith will give an 
idea as to the shape of the altar. 
The wall of the city was twenty- 
eight feet thick. The bit of pottery 
with an inscription which reads, 
“To Your Health”—a bit of 
Amorite courtesy put upon a drink- 
ing vessel—may be of a later date 
than the block. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie was the 
original discoverer, but Mr. F. J. 
Blin, an American, is following up 
the discovery. 

“Cities walled up to heaven” 
were reporte by the spies. This 
find confirms the report and fur- 
nishes an additional view as to the 
correctness of the scripture record. 
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Editorial. 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


The ethnological and historical work performed by Mr. Ban- 
croft is remarkable, primarily, on account of the freshness of the 
field and the application of practical and scientific methods to 
the literary reduction of an otherwise refractory mass. In every 
great achievement may be found two principal motive powers— 
individuality or unity in the planning and directing, and the 
utilization of the labor of others. What city could be built, 
what government or business of importance could be carried on 
by one man alone? Hitherto it has been deemed well-nigh im- 
possible to unite in extensive literary work these two essentials. 
“TI must know every point, I must verify every statement,” says 
the old-time writer. As well might the railway builder say, “I 
must lay every tie, I must drive every spike myself.” Mr. Ban- 
croft was the first to apply to historical work, to any considerable 
extent, the talents of others; since which time, however, his 
method has been adopted by the very men who first ridiculed 
it; and it is safe to say that no great work of this kind will ever 
hereafter be performed by a single, unaided individual writer. 

True, it°is not to be expected that operations of the kind 
will often be undertaken or executed on such a grand scale as 
that achieved by Mr. Bancroft. It is doubtful if such conditions 
will ever again unite in one man—the desire, the ability and the 
means. No government or society even will do such work, 
lacking, as such associations do, unity of purpose cver a long 
period of time, and the apparently extravagant outlay of means. 

Mr. Bancroft took for his field an area equivalent to one-twelfth 
of the earth’s surface, and one of the fairest portions of the 
planet, on which is destined to develop the highest culture. Time 
enough had elapsed for civilization to have had here a beginning, 
but not so much thatall historical events could not be thorough- 
ly ascertained and traced. There were gaps, it is true, in the 
written and printed records, but these the author and artificer 
filled in from the mouth of living witnesses, dictations from 
thousands of whom he took, personally and by the hand of 
assistants and secretaries. All together the material he gathered, 
printed and in manuscript, numbering between fifty and sixty 
thousand volumes, is the largest collection of American history 
extant, and the largest collection on any one subject or area in 
the world. To reduce this mass—the work of a dozen lifetimes 
—and bring it within control, within the period of one lifetime, 
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took twenty men working continuously for twenty years. For 
twenty years Mr. Bancroft’s library or literary worshop was not ' 
closed for a single day, except holidays and Sundays, being 
regularly opened each day at eight o’clock and closed at six. 
Elaborate catalogues and indexes were made, involving the labor 
of years, to direct the writer to the required information: . The 
grand result of library and literary efforts of author and assist- 
ants, is a matchless work, or series of works, in 39 volumes. 

The ethnological part, to which the first five volumes are de- 
voted, embodies all that was known or could be ascertained of 
the many aboriginal people inhabiting the vast territory covered 
by the work at the time they were first encountered by Euro- 
peans. The work is part of and preliminary to the history. 
Original investigation was not here attempted, as in the making 
of the history proper, but the results of the labors of thousands 
of competent scholars and observers are here brought together 
in a manner never before accomplished. 

Mr. Bancroft’s work is done. All that he undertook he ac- 
complished. What he did was of the greatest magnitude, and 
is, and always will be, of the highest importance to mankind, 
constituting as it ever will throughout all time the corner-stone 
of the history of one of the most important sections of the globe. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee says: “Mr. Bancroft’s story of the 
Mexican revolution is the finest picture of an epoch that exists 
among English historians. I might have excepted Macauley’s 
but that I know his to be a lie; for he puts in anything to pro- 
duce lights and shadows. The revolution in Mexico was con- 
sidered nothing but interna] broils; Mr. Bancroft exalts it into 
the grandest and most dramatic struggle that ever existed. No 
man outside any other nation ever did so much for any people 
as H. H. Bancroft has done for Mexico, and the people should 
appreciate it and erect a statue to him, No other historian ever 
did so much for any people. Groat and Gibbon wrote the his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, but then histories had already been 
written and these men could not make those conntries any 
greater. With Bancroft it was different. He took Mexico out-of 
oblivion and exalted it into a great nation. I rarely reada book 
more than once, but this study of the Mexican revolution I have 
read two or three times, and not for any special purpose, but — 
merely for the pleasure its reading gives me. I reiterate, Hubert 
H. Bancroft has made Mexico heroic.” 

The sketch of the life of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, of San Francisco 
has been given to the public in a very readable little volume, 
called “ Literary Industries.” The book reads like a romance, 
and is especially interesting to literary men, for it shows what 
possibilities are hidden away in the human mind, needing only 
the opportunity and encouragement to develop great success, 
We recognize in this case the influence of early literary surround- 
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_ings, which continue even while great business responsibilities 
were uppermost, but finally culminated in the choice of a special 
work, to which this author gave twenty of the best years of his 
life. 


Mr. Bancroft was born in the little village of Granville, Ohio, 
on the 5th of May, 1832. It was a staid village, with Puritan 
ideas, but the pranks of some of the young fellows were in 
strong contrast with the teachings of their homes. The book 
business was the chosen occupation of Mr. Bancroft. The firm 
of Derby & Co. of Buffalo were his first employers. His ap- 
prenticeship was not altogether agreeable, but resulted in a 
discipline which was valuable to him afterwards. While still a 
young man he made a venture in selling books for himself which 
proved successful. This encouraged him to start for California 
in 1852, and to embark in the book business in the new and 
growing city of San Francisco. In this business he was assisted 
by his brother-in-law, Mr. Derby of Buffalo, and afterwards by 
his brother, Mr. A. L. Bancroft, who gave his name to the house, 
the firm being known as A. L. Bancroft & Co, The business 
extended from British Columbia to Mexico, and to the Hawaiian 
Islands, to Japan and China. In the year 1859 the firm was 
about to publish a hand-book almanac. It occurred to him that 
it would be convenient to have the books on California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Utah together. He accordingly selected 
them from the stock and fonnd that they formed a little library 
of from fifty to seventy-five volumes, The beginning of the 
Bancroft Library was as follows: Mr, Bancroft continued to col- 
lect, but in 1862 had only a thousand volumes on hand. A visit 
to London and Paris opened his eyes to the immense number of 
books on the subject and to the value of such a collection, His 
first large purchase was that of Maximillian’s Library, which was 
done by telegraph, on January 16th, 1869, In 1876 he purchased 
the collection of E. G. Squier, in 1879 the library of Cushing of 
Boston, in 1880 the library of Ramirez. The books ordered 
cost several hundreds of dollars, The library was first placed 
in the second story of the book-store. It was afterwards moved 
to a building on Valencia street, and this became his workshop. 


The idea of writing had not yet dawned upon his mind. The 
work of collecting was conducted as a business transaction, with- 
out a thought as to how the books might be utilized. The 
difference between Mr, Bancroft and the majority of book-col- 

ectors was this: he was not exclusive in his tastes, but, on the 
other hand, took the public into his confidence. It was in this 
way that the thought came to him that he might make the library 
the basis for a work of some kind—either a cyclopedia or a his- 
tory—which should embrace the various provinces and states 
situated on the Pacific. A literary recluse would never have have 
conceived the idea of gathering such a library; a selfish business 
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man would never have adopted the plan of doing literary work, 
but the ambition of Mr. Bancroft which led to the establishment 
of the library afterwards led him to write the history. 

It would have been a great work, and a timely one, if he had 
merely gathered the manuscripts which had been written, and 
which were likely to be destroyed, and put them on file for future 
use. It was a still greater work to buy all of the books which 
had been published in different languages relating to the different 
provinces on the Pacific Coast. But the greatest of all was the 
work which he soon began—that of writing a series of books 
which should be both -cyclopedia and history, and which should 
place before the public the rich treasures of literature contained 
on the shelves. It was really embodying the library into a series 
of bound books and distributing it over the two continents. 


The plan was a large one,.but was well conceived. Other 
persons may have carried out the details of the work, but the 
selecting of those persons and the organizing into an efficient 
and well-trained band, and furnishing them with the means to 
carry out the project, was Mr. Bancroft’s personal mission. He 
entered into it with great enthusiasm and cheerfulness. This 
idea grew upon him until he came to feel that his life was sacred 
and must be preserved until his mission was carried out. 


It was a prodigious undertaking, and at times became even 
oppressive from its very magnitude. It seemed at first as if he 
would be swamped by the very amount of the material he had 
gathered. Chaos and confusion would have come to his mind if 
he had undertaken to carry out the details; but he was, with his 
money, able to employ capable men to assist him. These men went 
through the library two or three times, indexing and classifying 
the books and afterwards made copious notes and quotations. 
For his own improvement and for the cultivation of style, Mr. 
Bracroft went outside of the library proper and took such mis- 
cellany as Backle, Spencer and other writers upon clvilization 
and the growth of society. This course was a wise one, it gave 
vivacity, comprehensiveness and interest to his books, and 
brought the old into contact with the new. There was no such 
thing as burying this man of affairs under the heaps of musty 
books and old manuscripts, for he was obliged to leave his seat 
in the library and go to his book-store and superintend the busi- 
ness of the firm. His literary industry was great. As Charles 
Sumner said of himself, he ofcen came to his “second breath” and 
kept up the pace of a rapid and diligent writer for weeks and 
months, continuing through the twenty years in the exercise of 
his faculties and enjoying to the utmost the very activity of a 
literary man; but finding the rest and variety which business 
and travel brought to his mind 

Mr. Bancroft was very happy in his companionships. His 
wife was a companion to him in his studies and frequently at- 
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tended him in his journeys, and assisted him in gathering and 
securing his manuscripts and books, which were scattered about 
in different places throughout the Pacific Coast. An Italian 
named Enrique Cerruti, who could speak several languages 
fluently, was very devoted to his service, and accomplished 
much in the way of collecting rare manuscripts, It is greatly 
to the credit of the gentlemen who had written local histories, 
that they should give the results of their labor to Mr. Bancroft 
so generously and do all they could to further his enterprise. 
Among these may be mentioned Gen. Vallejo, who had at his 
residence priceless documents relating to the history of Califor- 
nia. J. A. Sutters also furnished some valuable facts and spent 
much time in writing the history of the State, Mr. James G. 
Swan, Mr. Stephen Powers and Mr. Pinart put into his hands 
valuable documents about Alaska. The assistants of Mr. Ban- 
croft were men of great ability and industry. Among these may 
be mentioned Mr. Henry L. Oak, a native of New England, who 
did a large part of the indexing; Mr. Savage, who gathered much 
material about California; Judge Hayes and Edward F. Murray, 
of Los Angeles; Mr. Thomas F. Long, of VanCouvers Island ; 
Mr. A. C. Anderson, of Victoria; Mrs. F. F, Victor, of Oregon, 
who was engaged in the library for many years. Mr. Pettroff 
translated much of the Russian literature, and labored in the 
library on the history of Alaska. The system of note taking 
was supervised by Mr. Nemos. 

Mr. Bancroft experienced some reverses. He was just in the 
midst of the publishing of his books when a fire broke out 
in his store. All of his very heavy stock of books was con- 
sumed, many of the stereotype plates of his histories were 
destroyed with a large quantity of paper. For atime it was a 
question whether the firm could survive such a calamity. For- 
tunately the library had been placed in a separate building and 
was safe. This library is still in California and should be kept 
there, for it really belongs to the State. 
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EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


There bas heen universal activity in the archzologic world for the past 
few months—some remarkable discoveries are the result. We have not 
space to mention all, but will speak of a few localities. 


Tue Scuwatka Expepition that was on the Youkon River in July, 1891, 
has continued in Alaska but without making any special discoveries. Mr 
James Deans has been engaged in collecting totem posts and other relics 
for the World’s Fair. These will illustrate, the customs and beliefs of the 
natives of the northwest coast. ' 


Cuiirr-DweLiines.—W. K. Moorehead, Lewis Gunckel and several other 
young men are now in the midst of the cliff-dwellings. Theyjhave explored 
the Animas River and have recently taken a trip through the Grand Canon. 
Their letters are brief and accounts meager. Their discoveries will pro- 
bably be made public in the future, as Mr Moorehead has informed the 
Editor that he expects to publish a book on the subject. 


In Mexico great preparations are being made for the World’s Fair. 
Casts of the Sacrificial Stone and Calendar Stone and other monumental 
relics will be furnished. 


Horpuras.—A party under the auspices of Harvard College has started for 
Honduras. The exclusive right to explore this country has been granted 
te the Peabody Museum for a term of years. Casts will be taken of the 
most important sculptured glyphs of this region. 


Costa Rica.—Lewis Chable, from Texas, has been collecting relics in Costa 
Rica and has found some valuable pottery, such as “whistling vases,” “orna- 
mented jars,” “handled urns,” “open-mouthed bottles,” portrait pottery 
vessels. A sensational account of this find was published in the New York 
Mail and Express. Extensive cemeteries near Arica, South America, have 
been visited again and mummies enveloped in fine cloth and thin layers of 
beaten gold have been exhumed. Curious fossil eye-balls are still found in 
the garments of the mummies. Mr. A. D. F. Bandelier has taken charge of 
an expedition to search for the traces of aboriginal life in South America. . 
A gentleman in New York pays the expenses. The Highlands of Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, eastern slope of the Andes, Rio Napo, Upper Amazon, 
northern border of the Argentine Republic, will be visited. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE MounD-BUILDERS’ TERRITORY have already begun to 
bear fruit. Mr. William McAdams has found various “stone graves” on the 
banks of the Illinois River in Calhoun County. In one of these he dis- 
covered a stone pavement, and on thé pavement a large number of headless 
bodies, and benedth the pavement a vault in which was a full skeleton of 
large stature, and about it were relics of copper. An ancient village with 
fire-beds, lodge circles and various relics has been found in the vicinity of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, on the Ohio river. Around the fire-places are 
ornaments, implements, such as battle axes, belts, knives, drills, spear and 
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arrow heads, and ornaments made of bone and slate. The spearand arrow 
heads are of fine workmanship, and are all of very hard substances as agate, 
chalcedony, carnelian, quartz, jasper and slate. 


An Ancrent Leap Mine near Lexington, Ky., in which was a vein of 
lead, is traceable for half a mile or more. Here was a trench five or six 
feet deep and one hundred yards long, bordered by a ridge of earth which 
was thrown out, supposed to be the work of the Mound-builders. 


CHEROKEE TALIsMANS.—Mr. James Mooney has been studying the Chero- 
kee talismans among the Eastern Cherokees, an account of which may be 
found in the Jnter-Ocean. 


Retics rromM Denmark.—The peat-bogs of Jutland, Denmark, have been 
yielding some very remarkable symbolic records in the shape of plates of 
silver, hammered out with figures of men, women and animals. The eye 
holes of the figures are now empty, but had evidently been filled with glass. 
One of the plates, which is nearly seventeen inches long, shows warriors, 
with helmets and other ornamets. One figure is a god with a wheel at his 
side, and on another are two elephants. A third shows a horned god in a 
sitting posture with his legs crossed orientalwise. All these have apparent- 
ly nothing to do with Northern mythology, as was first supposed. The 
whole find has now reached the Danish National Museum, and we see that 
these pieces belong to the godlore of the Gallic peoples. The god with the 
wheel, for instance, is the Gallic sun god. The whole is the work of a Gal- 
lic artist at that early period when the Roman and Gallic peoples first came 
in contact. Allowing time for these things to wander so far north, the date 
would seem to be, as regards Denmark, the first century before Christ. 
Other things belonging to this Gallic group have been found previously in 
this country. The total weight of precious metal hitherto exhumed is 
about twenty Danish rounds. 


TrmMPLE at Ancos—Mr. Waldstein has discovered at Argos the foundations 
of the Homeric temp.e, which was destroyed by fire 429 B.C., as well as the 
remains of the second temple, which orice contained the colossal statue of 
Hera wrought in gold and ivory by the famous Argive sculptor and archi- 
tect Polykleitos, a contemporary of Phidias. The relics disclosed up to the 
present include the bases of the statues which decorated the temple, and 
also a beautiful head of the goddess dating from the fifth century B. C., be- 
sides other heads, fragments of marble sculptures, vases and bronzes. 


Remesss II.—Mr. LePage Renouf has brought out some facts about Ram- 
eses II, in Egypt, and the statue jof an embassador to the king of the 
Hittites and the record of a treaty between the Hittites and the Egyptians. 
Singularly enovgh,a relic has been dug up in the county of Surrey, Eng- 
land, in the neighborhood of Norwood, which is supposed to be the statue 
of a Hittite embassador to that distant region. 


Arrica.—Remarkable finds have been made in South Africa, by Mr. Theo- 
dore Bent, who spent several months last year examining the ancient ruins 
in Mashonaland. The large circular building which has been pictured in 
the Sun he found to be a perfect specimen of an ancient Phallic temple. 
Parallels to this temple are to be found in the round temples at Malta and 
the temples at Samothrace and elsewhere. The Pheenician coin of Byblos 
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is a curiously exact representation of the temple at Zimbabwe. Mr. Bent 
does not mean to imply that Zimbabwe is of Pheenician origin, but its ori- 
gin is kindred and is to be found in the mystic religions of the east which 
spread westward. 7 

Some distance from the temple are the remains of the fortress, where 
many more discoveries were made. Ona summit, approached with diffi- 
culty, an elaborate system of fortifications had been erected, regardless of 
labor and strategic value. A wall thirteen feet thick and thirty feet high 
runs along the edge of a sheer precipice, itself ninety feet high. This wall 
is surmounted by monoliths alternating with small round towers, and is 
again protected by aninner wall. It is hard to account for this redundancy 
of defense. The most numerous discoveries were in what was once the 
temple of the fortress. The outer walls of this temple had been decorated 
with carved birds on the top of soapstone pedestals, all archaic in design. 
One bore on its pedestal and wings a well-known Phaliic symbol, and one 
had its beak intact, showing it to be meant for a vulture or'raven. Iron 
bells were found of curious forms, doubtless used for temple service. In 
the middle of the buildiag stood an altar made of small granite blocks. 
About forty more objects were found in and around the temple, most of 
them so realistic as to leave no doubt as to their purport. Many fragments 
of pottery of excellent glaze and workmanship were also found. The pat- 
terns were mostly geometric, but executed with absolute correctness. There 
were also numerous implements of war, including a gilt spear-head, and in 
one corner were fragments of Persian and Celadon china, doubtless ex- 
changed for gold by traders of some remote period. 

The most interesting discoveries were those in connection with the work- 
ing of gold. A gold smelting furnace of a hard cement was among the dis- 
coveries. Near it were many cement crucibles, in which are still fixed in 
the glaze many specks of gold about the size of a pin’s head. Hard by ina 
chasm between two_bowlders lay all the rejected quartz casings from which 
the gold-bearing quartz had been extracted prior to crushing, proving be- 
yond a doubt that these ruins, though themselves far removed from any 
gold reef, were the capital of a gold-producing people who had chosen this 
hill fortress with its granite bowlders on account of its peculiar strategic 
advantaJes. Many tools for extracting gold from the furnaces, burnishers, 
crushers, etc., were found. * 

There are many other ruins in the immediate neighborhood of Zimbab- 
we presenting the same features, In fact, the whole country from the Lundi 
river to the Zambesi is studded with them. They have the same architec - 
ural features, and were certainly erected by the same race. 
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. 
NOTI€ES OF NEW BOOKS. 
By Apert S. Gatscnoer, WasHineton, D. C. 


Proverss oF ANGoLA.—A uative of that extensive West African province 
south of the equator, who calls himself J. D. Cordeiro da Matta, has been 
trained so thoroughly by a Swiss missionary—Heli Chatelain—as to acquire 
the faculty of expressing his thoughts in Portuguese and in writing intelli- 
gibly his own language, the Ki-mbundu, a Bantu dialect spoken by several 
millions of Africans. He recently /published in Portugal “ Philosophia 
popular em Proverbios Angolenses, por J. D. Cordeiro da Matta,” Lisboa, 
No. 11 Apostolos, 1891. 12mo.; pp. 187. The second title of the book is 
worded in Kimbundu, and reads as follows: “Jisabu, jiheng’ele, ifika ni 
jinongonongo, josoneke mu Ki-mbundu ni putu, kua mon’ Angola jakim 
ria Matta.” The preface of twenty-four pages is of a historico-literary char- 
acter, and bears date, Barra do Quanza, June, 1890. Then follows a list of 
six hundred and thirty-six proverbs, with the Portuguese translation of 
each, and two appendices of addenda. Although no glossary of the lan- 
guage is added to the volume, readers who know Portuguese will find it 
comparatively easy to acquaint themselves with this vocalic tongue through 
the apposite translation, and especially by using H. Chatelain’s Kimbundu 
Grammar, composed in the Ollendorff method, and published by Schuc- 
hardt in Geneva, 1889. : 


Srup1gs oN THE RiavepA.—The two Sanscrit professors of the university 
at Halle, in Prussia, two years ago published a first volume, “Vedische 
Studien” von Richard Pischel und Karl F. Geldner; Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer. That elaborate treatise, a commentary on certain hymns of the 
Rigveda, with a highly interesting literary introduction, is now followed by 
fascicle I of the second volume. Several Ithihasa songs, especially of the 
first and tenth book of the Rigveda, are being commented upon and a trans- 
lation added; the rest of the volume being filled by notes on various terms 
of difficult explanation. The same scientists are now preparing a diction- 
ary of the Rigveda, to be issued by the same publishing house at Stuttgart, 
Germany. 


Jamas C, Pruuine’s Brstiograpay of the Algonquian languages, Washing- 
ton, 1891, is a government publication compiled with great accuracy, being 
the fifth in a series of volumes intended to illustrate all the linguistic 
families of North and Central America in the same manner. This stock 
embodies over twenty Indian dialects; it may be considered the most 
important family in the United States, and is also the best studied. Pill- 
ing’s volume, 10 and 614 pages, embraces 2,245 titular entries, of which 319 
relate to manuscripts. The large majority of these have been seen and 
examined by the author. There are also 130 full titles of printed covers, 
second and third volumes, etc., in photographic reproduction—the scarcity 
and value of some of the earlier books having prompted this mode of per- 
petuating the book titles. Biographic notes of the more conspicuous 
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authors are given, many goiny into minute details. On the life and works 
of the missionary John Eliot, of Natick, Mass., there are not less than 50 
pages, and a full description of the complete and incomplete copies of his 
Bible, which are still in existence. Some of these have brought over $1,000 
at book auctions. 


“GERMAN Lyrics, translated by Henry Phillips, Junior,” isa handsome 
octavo volume, printed in 1892 in Philadelphia, for private circulation only, 
The author, a Philadelphian by birth, is one of the secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society of that city, and familiar with a number of 
European languages. In several of his publications he has shown his great 
interest for linguistic studies ; so he also did in the present volume, in which 
selections from the more modern lyric poets of Germany and Austria are 
rendered in metric form. The original metrics were reproduced in the 
author’s translations, as near as it could be done. A few very uncommon 
English terms may be noticed in the poems, as to befree, stilly, the sea-beat 
shore, to clank, to toll for aye, etc. As an instance of Phillips’ versifying 
powers, the rendering of one of M. Count von Strachwitz’s poems (p. 119) 
may be inserted : 

All day in wrath the sea hath raged 
And roared with angry breast, 

Then glassy-mirrored, stilly, smooth, 
Had sunk to sleep in rest. 

The evening zephyrs tremble light, 
In holy silence stray, 

The breath of God from heavenly home 
Is wafted over the sea. 

He stoops to kiss the dear-loved head 
Of ocean slumbering mild, 

And speaks, in gently rustling winds, 
“Sleep soft, thou wayward child.” 


Norton’s Fioripa.—This manual for travelers in that southern land is 
one of the best that has appeared, and on every page the thorough knowl- 
edge of the author, historical, physical, topographical and statistical, may 
be noticed. “Chas. Ledyard Norton’s ‘A Hand-book of Florida,” 49 maps 
and plans, third revised edition, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892,’ 
is the title, and the volume holds 33 and 392 pages. The subject-matter is 
arranged alphabetically after counties from pp. 1 to 102, each county being 
illustrated by a map. Then follow descriptions of the more important 
objects, as cities, towns, lakes, springs, harbors, rivers, partly arranged after 
routes to be traveled over. The author first treats of them under the head- 
ing: 1. The Atlantic Coast; 2. The Gulf Coast; 3. Middle Florida; 4. Sub- 
tropical; and 5. West Florida. With Norton’s help every pleasure or 
health seeker who has reached the evergreen peninsula from New York in 
two or three days, enters fully equipped upon the field he is going to pre- 
ambulate. The description of Saint Augustine alone embraces fifty pages, . 
and the maps are accurate enough to be fully relied on. 


Dr. J. J. Eaur’s Nomina Grocrapuica.—This standard German work on 
geographic nomenclature and the origin and meaning of names is now 
being issued in a second edition, the number of names commented upon to 
be raised from 17,000 to 42,000. The author, as well as the publisher, have 
spared no trouble to make it useful to the general public by publishing it 
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in numbers, the whole cost not to exceed 24 marks, or six dollars. The first 
number is out and contains 40 close-printed pages of two columns each, and 
the names commemorating naval explorers are recorded with especial care 
(Leipzig, Friedrich, Brandstetter, 1892. Octavo). To explain the best 
known and most widely circulated names, also names presenting a special 
linguistic interest, were the main principles guiding the author in the selec- 
tion of his items. The first number contains several American names of 
interest, as Acapulco, town destroyed; Ahnanaways, tribe in Dakota, village 
ona hill; Aimores or Potocudos, called after a fish containing poisonous roe ; 
Maronon, from the Spanish maranas or thickets; Amba-ta-ut-tinne, eaters of 
the big horn sheep ; Ancas-maya, blue river. Upon the names of Andes and 
Amazonas, Egli gives no decided opinion, and concerning Alabama he 
repeats the old saw, “ here we rest.” On names of the eastern hemisphere 
the author is more satisfactory than on the western, for here the linguistic 
analysis is not always distinct enough. 


Omanas AND Ponkas.—The first great instalment of Rev. J. O. Dorsey’s 
work on the above Indian tribes and their language has just appeared in 
the shape of a large quarto volume of 974 pages, with date, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1890. To this have to be added the eighteen 
pages of the introduction, which gives a sketch of the genesis of the vol- 
ume. The book is divided into two parts, both containing aboriginal texts 
with notes, with a running English translation and a careful interlinear 
translation, which is considered the best means of popularizing the study 
of Indian and other illiterate languages. The texts comprehend myths, 
stories and epistles, written or dictated by Indians, and more of these letters 
are contained in a recently published bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology 
by the same author. (Washington, 1891, pp. 127.) The Omaha language is 
almost identical with that ot the Ponka Indians, hence both could be treated 
in the same volume.* The group to-which this subdivision of the Siouan or 
Dakotan languages pertains consists, besides the above, of the Kansas or 
Kaw, of the Kwapa and of the Osage dialect, the latter having several sub- 
dialects. For the tribal history of the West, for Indian wars, fights, treaties, 
migrations, etc., the historical texts of the volume are exceedingly va!uable, 
perhaps as much as the mythological texts are for the study of western 
folklore. As far as the notation of the Omaha sounds by Dorsey is con- 
cerned, most people have found the inverted letters “funny” or preposter- 
ous (3, q), which he uses to represent momentaneous sounds of the 
language standing between k and g,p and b. The explosion sounds he has 
marked by placing an apostrophe after them: k’, p’. There are vowels in 
the language, ‘exploded initially,’ which Dorsey has marked: ‘c,‘i. In 
this language every syllable ends in a vowel or diphthong, which is either 
pure or nasalized, and this may be said of some other Siouan languages as 
well. The mythology of the two tribes has but few deities that are really 
-anthropomorphized, and among these may be mentioned the great mischief- 
maker, Tshtinike. The mythic stories chiefly deal with elks, buffalos, 
rabbits and other quadrupeds enabled to perform human actions and show 
a good deal of imagination and inventive power. Many stories are coarse 


*Both are called Dhegiha by the author, a term which distinguishes Omaha and 
Ponka from the other dialects of the subdivision, but is criticized as “too unfre- 
quently uesd by the tribes,” as the Indians themselves say. 
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and obscene, so that the sense had often to be transcribed in Latin, the 
tongue in which Catullus and Martial have treated such topics (sermone 
latino disertius quam elegantius mentulae usum atque abusum disseruerunt) in an 
inimitably ironical style. Rev. Dorsey is fully conversant with the lan- 
guage, having lived among the Ponkas as instrnctor from 1871 to 1873, and 
from 1878 to 1880 among the Omahas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Beowulf, an Anglo-Sazon Poem, and the Fight at Finnsburg. Translated by 
James M. Garnett, M. A., LL.D. Boston: Giron & Co. 1892. 

The Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf, describes the contest of Beowulf, the 
Goth (Geat), with the monster Grendel, and afterwards with Grendel’s 
mother, and later with the Fire Dragon. It is the oldest historic poem 
extant, belonging to the first half of the 8th century. The scene is in Den- 
mark. The style or imagery is Scandinavian and resembles in some respects 
that of the Edda. It is supposed by some to be a Christian paraphrase 
of a heathen Saga. It is written in the usual Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
meter. The author is unknown. Some suppose that old lays by different 
authors were brought together. The translation is line for line. This 
involves much inversion and'occasional obscurity and makes the book hard 
reading. A liberal translation, after the style of Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
quities, would be more interesting, but would not bear criticism so well. The 
story is a tragic one. 

Elene, Judith, Athelstan, or Brunanburh, and Byshtnoth, or the Fight at Maldon, 
Anglo-Saxon poems. Translated by James M. Garnett, Professor in 
the University of Virginia, M. A., LL.D. Boston: Giron& Co. 1889. 

The first of these poems describes the expedition of Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, to Palestine, in search ot the true cross. 
The second is a fragment, but the story is from the apocryphal book of 
Judah. The third is a description of the fight between King Athelstan, 
the Saxon, and Constantine, the Dane. The fourth describes the fight at 
Maldon between the Saxons and the Danes, in the year 991. 

We are thus carried back by the book to a very early period of English 
history. There is much more of a tinge of Christianity in this than in the 
preceding volume, called Beowulf. The scene also is changed from Scandi- 
navia to England. The reading of the two books suggests the change which 
occurred when Paganism gave way to Christianity, for the imagery is in 
great contrast, the thought very different. The publishers have furnished 
the reader two very attractive volumes and the translator has done his best 
to make the style of the poems as intelligible as possible. 


The Cause of an Ice Age. By Sir Robert Ball, LL. D., F. R.S., Royal Astrono- 
mer of Ireland. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1891. 

Tne records of the ice as written in the stars would be a proper title for 
this book. The object is to make known the Astronomical Theory of the 
Ice Age. The problem of glaciation finds its solution in the obliquity of 
the earth’s orbit, and that obliquity is owing to the influence of the planets. 
The author is an astronomer, but he deals with geological problems and 
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uses the botanical history of the earth as an aid. His theory is that the 
glaciers have come in clusters, alternately in the Northern and Southern 
hemispheres, but at long intervals, the astronomical changes having pro- 
duced this great variation in the periods of their return. The author agrees 
with Sir James Geike in this, and draws from Dr. Kroll in making the sub- 
ject plain. The part of his book most difficult to understand is that which 
he writes as an astronomer. The reader is charmed with his style until he 
reaches these chapters, and then ordinary mortals fail tofollowhim. When 
he comes back to earth, he is as charming as ever. The last chapter is 
especially attractive. The book forms one of a modern series, edited by 

Sir John Lubbock, is clear and readable, and at the same time accurate. Its 

price is within the reach of any one. 

The Discovery of America; with Some Account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1892. 

The “Discovery of America” is now the popular subject. Any book writ- 
ten upon it is likely to command attention. The book written by Mr. John 
Fiske will undoubtedly be popular, for it is certainly very readable and is 
critical enough for all practical purposes. The author states in the intro- 
duction that it is the result of thirty years’ study in two different lines— 
the one on prehistoric America and tt e other on the Aryan race, the latter 
having been made useless by the appearance of the modern theory as to 
the European origin of this race. Perhaps if this line of study had been 
carried out, the disjointed character of the book would have been obviated, 
for in that case we might have ascertained whether the Aryans or the 
Turanians, the Europeans or the Asiatics, were really the first discoverers, 
and we should have learned something about the peopling of the continent. 
It seems rather novel that the author should take the first chapter to describe 
the very latest discoveries in America, and should give in it the names of 
the most recent writers advocating the theories which have not yet become 
established, and that in the second chapter he should go back to the earliest 
discoveries by the Norsemen and bring out the testimony of the old writers, 
thus proving the Scriptures, “the last shall be first and the first last.” The 
author’s theory is that America was occupied by Indians, and that all the 
prehistoric works found in America should be ascribed to this savage or 
barbaric race, without much distinction between them. The author does 
not undertake to solve the problem which is now before the minds of many 
American students. He takes it for granted that it is already solved, and 
that the autochthonous theory is the oneto be adopted. Another problem, 
about which so much has been written, he has treated more satisfactorily. 
It is the problem how America received its name. Here the author gives 
us some new and valuable information. He maintains that Americus Ves“ 
pucius discovered the continent about the time that Sebastian Cabot did, 
June 24, 1497, having reached it near the coast of Honduras, as Cabot 
did on the New England coast. This was really before the discovery of the 
main land by Columbus, and so might justify Americus in giving his name 
to the Continent. The author does not make a point of this, but refers to 
the favor with which Americus, as a man of letters, enjoyed as contrasted 
with the obscurity and misfortunes of Columbus. There is one advantage 
in writing a letter. It was the letter of Vespucius to Soderini’s friend, in 
1504, which gave a knowledge to the world about the different voyages, and 
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so made him prominent. Without any intention of defrauding Columbus 
of any of his rights, Americus was thus able to give his name to the Con- 
tinent. In reference to the character of Columbus, Mr. Fiske is on the op- 
posite side from Justin Winsor; he may be called the defender of 
Columbus, at least he does not undertake to rake up all the scandals or 
show all the imperfections of the great man. This position will be acceptable 
to the people. 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. From the French of G. Maspero. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1892. ‘ 
The object of this book is to furnish a picture of the ancient civilizations 
at a time when they were at their height. The author selects for Egypt 
the period of Rameses II., the fourteenth century B. C.; for Assyria, the 
time of Asurrbanipal. The panorama gives pictures of Thebes and the 
popular life, the market and shops, Pharaoh, the gods of Egypt, the army 
life, the castle, funerals, journeys and battles, as illustrating life in Egypt: 
Also, for Assyria, a royal residence, private life; the chase, Asurrbanipal’s 
library, astrology and science, war, the fleet and the triumph. There are 
illustrations on nearly every page, and descriptions accompany the cuts. 
The effort is to make the style attractive and the theme popular, and so 
technicalities are leftout. For many readers the book will prove a valuable 
contribution, as it treats of a great variety of subjects, and is written by a 
master hand. 


The Grammar of the Lotus. A New History of Classic Ornament as a Develop- 
ment of Sun-worship. By Wm. H. Goodyear, M. A. (Yale 1867). 
London: Sampron, Low, Marston & Co., St Da: stans House, Felter 
Laue, Fleet Street, E. C , 1891. 

The current popular opinion is that the Lotus was the national flower of 
Egypt, similar to the Shamrock of Ireland, the Thistle of Scotland. The 
author of this book takes the ground that it was a fetich of memorial an- 
tiquity, a symbol of life, fecundity, immortality, resurrection, and it was wor- 
shipped from Japan to the Straits of Gibralter. Lotus symbolism prevailed 
in Hindoo mythology, on Syrian and Assyrian seals, in the “book of the 
dead,” and even in America. 

In all of these countries it differed from the Papyrus, which was an 
Egyptian plant. The Egyptian lotus, the author claims, was the source of 
of the Ionic capital as well as of the Egyptian meander and scroll. The 
rosette which bas been supposed to be distinctly Assyrian and Babylonian 
ornament was derived from the lotus. The ornament in the Greek pottery: 
which is a rope pattern, or the Guilloche, and the palmettes and the spiral 
on Cypriot, Rhodian and Melian vases were derived from the same. The 
solar or sacred tree of Assyria, and the solar symbolism in Ionic forms, con- 
tained the lotus with variations. The Phcenicran seals and the Etruscan 
gems contained the lotus in connection with animal forms. The Egyptian 
Sphinx is a solar lion with human head, it is frequently attended with the 
lotus. The stag in Babylonian mythology, the antelope in the Chaldean, 
the ibex in the Assyrian and the gazelle in Phoenician were accompanied 
with the lotus. 

The author thinks that the lotus motive can be recognized in the carving 
of the Lake-dwellers of Scotland, in the geometric vases of Cyprus and in 
the ancient vases of Mycenz. He goes so far as to say that the Suastika is 
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a fragment of the Egyptian meander, and that this can be traced back to 
the lotus. The Coptic cross is the lotus combined, and the winged solar 
disc over the adoratorio of Uxmal, the stone statue at Palenque and the 
Mexican sphinx, and the meander in the pottery of the Pueblos were prob- 
ably derived from the Egyptians or Phcenicians who made voyages to Amer- 
ica as early as 600, B.C. The ancient pottery of Peru containsSthe three 
spiked lotus. The slab at Mayapan, the ancient Chirique vase and the Zuni 
pottery contained not only the suastika, the rosetta, the palmetto and the 
herzblatte, all of which were derived from the lotus. These are startling 
conclusions, and are revolutionary in their effect upon the theory of mod- 
ern archeologists. There is no doubt that the advocates of the autochtho- 
nous theory will take issue with the author on the last position, so that he 
will be called upon to defend them by more proofs than he has given in 
this volume. We believe that the volume is destined to produce asensation 
both among the archeologists and mythologists, students of early art an 
archiiecture as well as ordinary readers who are not specialists. For our- 
selves it is more difficult to account for the remarkable coincidences by the 
autochthonous theory than by the uaproved supposition of prehistoric con- 
tact anda borrowed cultus. We welcome the book on this account, for it 
confirms the point which we have advocated for years, and sets up another 
protest against the authorative dictum of a certain school of archeologists 
which has become somewhat numerous and popular in this country. The 
book is thoroughly illustrated with outline drawings and is printed on ex- 
cellen: paper, and is a model of printing in its way. Its cost, $15, will put 
it beyond the reach of ordinary readers, but undoubtedly libraries will 
seek for it and archeologists will use it with avidity. 


Records of the Past. The English Translations of the Ancient Monuments 
of Egypt and Western Asia. New Series. Edited by A. H.-Sayce, D. D., 
LL.D. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15 Pater Noster Row. 

This series of translations of inscriptions is of great value tojthe Bible 
student and the oriental scholar. It enables one to draw information from 
first sources, and is almost equal to a trip to the museums and libraries and 
monuments where these “records” are preserved. Prof. A. H. Sayce is a 
most excellent guide, for he understands the subjects in all their bearings. 
He introduces the specialists who have been engaged in deciphering the 
m >numents, gives us their names, and then permits them to talk to us 
briefly in a general way before they read their translations. The authors 
who are introduced are such gentlemen as Prof. D. Maspero, Mr. G. Bertin, 
Rev. G. Ball, Rev. H. 8. Tompkins, Theodore Pinches and Phil ipe Wirey. 
The inscriptions relate to the Assyrian chronological cannon, the Assyrian 
correspondence, the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, Palestine before the Exodus, 
the Moabite stone, letters trom Babylonia, fifteenth century, B. C., hymn 
to the Nile, ancient Babylonian agricultural precepts, expulsion of the 
Hyksos, the statue of Thothmes IV, places conquered by Thothmes III, the 
oracle of Istar, the Nimrud inscription, the conquest of Babylonia by King 
Cyrus, etc. ° 

The series is unfinished, but grows in value as the volumes are published. 
Any one who wants to keep posted in the discoveries in the East and learn 
about the bearing of these on Bible statement and ancient historical facts, 
should purchase the series and add to them as the volumes may appear. 





